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HISTORY OF THE COLONY AND ANCIENT DOMINION OF VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1700—1723. 


Nicholson's tyrannical conduct; Capture of a Piratical 
vessel; William III. dies and is succeeded by Anne; 
Nicholson’s complaints against the colony ; He is recall- 
ed; Settlement of Huguenots in Virginia; The Church; 
Edward Nott Governor; Succeeded by Jennings; Hunter; 
Alexander Spotswood Lieut. Governor ; His early histo- 
ry; Dissolves the Assembly ; Assists North Carolina; 
Rigid economy of Virginia; The Church establishment ; 
Spotswood’s tramontane expedition ; Condition of Vir- 
ginia at the accession of George I. ; Spotswood’s alter- 
cations with the legislature; Theach the Pirate; Com- 
plaints against Spotswood ; Harmony restored; Spots- 
wood displaced ; His character. 


If we are to credit the accounts of a con- 
temporary writer, Beverley, Nicholson de- 
clared openly to the lower order of people: 
‘that the gentlemen imposed upon them ;— 
that the servants had all been kidnapped and 


: . : i 
had a lawful action against their masters.” | 


{1700.] Mr. Fowler, the king’s attorney-gen- 
Vor. XITI—57 





eral, declaring some piece of service against 
law, the governor seized him by the collar 
and swore, “that he knew no laws they had 
and that his;commands should be obeyed 
without hesitation or reserve.””’ He commit- 
ted gentlemen who offended him to prison, 
without any complaint and refused to allow 
bail, and some of them having intimated to 
him, that such proceedings were illegal, he 
replied, “‘ that they had no right at all to the 
liberties of English subjects, and that he 
would hang up those that should presume to 
oppose him, with magna charta about their 
necks.” He often extolled the governments 
of Fez and Morocco, and ata meeting of the 
governors of the college, told them “ that he 
knew how to govern the Moors and would 
beat them into better manners.” At another 
time he avowed that he knew how to govern 
the country without assemblies and if they 
should deny him anything, after he had ob- 


tained astanding army, “he would bring them 


to reason with halters about their necks.” 
His outrages, (says Beverley,) made him jeal- 
ous, and to prevent complaints being sent to 
England against him, he intercepted letters, 
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employed spies and even played the eves- 
dropper himself. He sometimes held inquis- 
itorial courts to find grounds of accusation 
against such as incurred his displeasure. * 
Such are the allegations against Nicholson. 
Yet some allowance may safely be made for 
prejudice, some for the exaggerations of idle 
rumor. The accusations have reached us, 
but not the defence. + 

In the second year of Nicholson’s admin- 
istration a piratical vessel was captured within 
the capes of Virginia. The pirate had taken 
some merchant vessels in Lynhaven bay. A 
small vessel happening to witness an engage- 
ment between the Corsair and a Merchant- 
man, conveyed intelligence of it to the Sho- 
ram, a fifth-rate man-of-war, commanded by 
Captain Passenger and newly arrived. Nich- 
olson chanced to be at Kiquotan, (Hampton,) 
sealing up his letters and going on board the 
Shoram, was present in the engagement that 
followed. The Shoram by day-break having 
got in between the capes and the pirate, in- 
tercepted her and an action took place, 
[April 29, 1700,] lasting ten hours, when the 
pirate surrendered upon condition of being 
referred to the king’s mercy. In this affair 
fell Peter Heyman, grandson of Sir Peter 


Heyman of Summerfield, in the county of 


Kent, England. Being collector of the cus- 
toms in the lower district of James River, he 
volunteered to go on board the Shoram on 
this occasion, and after behaving with un- 
daunted courage for seven hours, standing 
on the quarter deck near the governor, was 


killed by a small shot. 


* Beverley, B. 1, pp. 97-102. 

+ Robert Beverley author of a History of Virginia, pub- 
lished the first edition of that work [1705.] His namesake, 
the persecuted clerk, died [1687.] It is probable that the 
historian was a relative of the clerk. In the preface to his 
second edition, published [1722,] he says, “ My first busi 
ness in the world, being among the public records of my 
country,” &e. In the same year, [1722,] an Abridgment 
of the Laws of Virginia ascribed to bim, was published at 
London. (See 1. Hening, p.5.) If the historian was so 
related to the clerk, it may account in part for his acrimony 
against Culpepper and Effingham, who had persecuted his 
namesake and kinsman, and against Nicholson, who was 
Effingham's deputy. In his second edition, when time had 
mitigated his animosities, Beverley omitted many of his 
accusations against these governors. In favor of Nichol- 
son it is to be observed that his administration was more 
satisfactory in Maryland and in South Carolina. The fauli 
in Virginia was probably not all on his side. 





(March, 1702.] William III. died. His 
manner was cold and reserved, his genius 
military, his decision inflexible. In his fond- 
ness of prerogative power he showed him- 
self the grandson of the first Charles; as 
the defender of the protestant religion and 
prince of Orange, he displayed toleration to 
all except papists. The government of Vir- 
ginia under him was not materially impro- 
ved. He was succeeded by Anne, daughter 
of James II. Louis XIV. having recognized 
the Pretender as lawful heir to the British 
crown, Anne, shortly after she succeeded to 
the throne, [1702,} declared war against 
France and its ally Spain. Virginia was but 
little affected by the long conflict that en- 
sued. 

Nicholson, in a memorial to the council of 
trade, described the people of Virginia as 
numerous, rich and of republican principles, 
such as ought to be lowered in time ;—that 
then or never was the time to maintain the 
queen’s prerogative and put a stop to those 
pernicious notions, which were increasing 
daily, not only in Virginia, but in all her 
majesty’s other governments, and that a 
frown from her majesty now would do more 
than an army thereafter. And he insisted 
on the necessity of a standing army. * 
[1701.] Colonel! Quarry, surveyor-general of 
the Customs, wrote to the board of trade 
that “this malignant humor is not confined 
to Virginia, formerly the most remarkable 
for loyalty, but is universally diffused.” At 
length upon complaint of Commissary Blair, 
and six of the council, Nicholson was recall- 
ed, [1705.] 

Col. Nicholson, before entering on the 
government of Virginia had been Lieutenant 
Governor of New York under Andros, and 
afterwards at the head of the administration 
from 1687 to 1689, when he was expelled by 
a popular tumult. From 1690 to 1692 he 
was Lieutenant Governor of Virginia. From 
1694 to 1699 he held the government of Ma- 
ryland, where with the zealous assistance of 
Commissary Bray, he busied himself in es- 
tablishing episcopacy. Returning to the 
government of Virginia, he remained till 
1705. [1710.] He was appointed General 
and commander-in-chief of the forces sent 
against Fort Royal in Acadia which was 
surrendered to him. [1711.] He headed 


* Beverley, B.1, p. 104. 
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the land force of another expedition, direct-| James River. During the year 1699, anoth- 
ed against the French in Canada. The na- er body of them came over, conducted by 
val force on this occasion was commanded their clergyman Philippe de Richebourg. * 
by the imbecile brigadier Hill. The enter- Others followed in succeeding years. The 
prise was corrupt in its purpose, feeble and larger part of them settled at Manakin, (Mon- 
unfortunate in its conduct, and abortive in|acan,) town, on the South bank of the James, 
its result. This failure was attributable to) about twenty miles above the falls, on rich 
the mismanagement and inefliciency of the|lands, formerly occupied by the Monacan 
fleet. [1713.] Nicholson was governor of;Indians. The rest dispersed themselves over 
Nova Scotia. Having received the honor of the country ;—some on the James, some on 
knighthood, Sir Francis Nicholson, [1720,} the Rappahannock. The settlement at Man- 
was appointed governor of South Carolina,|akin town was erected into the parish of 


where during four years he conducted him- 
self ‘‘ with a judicious and spirited attention 
to the public welfare, which proved highly 
grateful to the inhabitants, and honorably 
brightened the closing scene of his political 
life in America. The intriguing politician 
seemed now to be lost in the eager, busy and 
ostentatious patron of public improvement, 
and the distinction which he formerly court- 
ed from an enlargement of his authority, he 
was now contented to derive from a liberal 
a popular exercise of it. He promoted the 
establishment of schools and the spread of 
education, contributing his own time and 
money in aid of these useful purposes, and 
he prevailed with the English society for pro- 
pagating the Gospel, to send a number of 
clergymen to the province and endow them 
with liberal salaries in addition to the pro- 
vincial stipends.” He concluded a treaty of 
peace with the powerful Indian tribe called 
the Creeks, and by presents and flattering 
attentions, gained the friendship of the still 
more powerful Cherokees.* Returning to 
England, June 1725, he died at London, 


King William in the county of Henrico and 
exempted from taxation for many years. f 
The refugees received from the king and the 
assembly large donations of money and pro- 
visions and found in Col. William Byrd, of 
Westover, a generous benefactor. Each 
settler was allowed a stripe of land running 
back from the river to the foot of the hill. 
Here they raised cattle; undertook to do- 
mesticate the buffalo; manufactured cloth 
and made claret wine from wild grapes. 
Their settlement extended about four miles 
along the river. In the centre they built a 
‘church. They conducted their worship after 
the German manner, and the surrounding 
woods echoed their melodious hymus. They 
repeated family worship three times a day. 
Manakin town was then on the frontier and 
there was no other settlement nearer than 
the falls; yet the Indians never molested 
these pious refugees. There was no mill 
nearer than the mouth of Falling Creek, ¢ 
twenty miles distant, and the Huguenots hav- 
ing no horses, were obliged to carry their 
corn on their backs to the mill. Many ami- 
able and respectable families of Virginia are 


| 





March 5, 1728. He was “ an adept in colo- 





nial governments, trained by experience in descended from these Huguenots, among 
New York, in Virginia, in Maryland; brave | them the Mantys, Fontaines, Dupuys, Lacys, 
and not penurious, but narrow and irascible;| Munfords, Flournoys, Duvalls, Guerants, Bon- 
of loose morality, yet a fervent supporter of, durants and Trents. [1702.] There were twenty 
the church.” + nine counties in Virginia and forty-nine par- 

Upon the revocation of the edict of Nan- ishes ; of which thirty-four were supplied with 
tes, by Lewis XIV., [1685,] more than half a} Ministers, fifteen vacant. In each parish was 
million of French protestants, called Hugue- achurch of timber, brick or stone; in the larger 
nots, fled from the jaws of persecution to’ parishes one or two chapels of ease ; so that 
foreign countries. About forty thousand the whole number of places of worship for 
sought refuge in England. [1690.] King @ population of 60,000 was about 70. In 
William III., sent over a number of them to 
Virginia, and lands were allotted to them on 





* Martin’s History of North Carolina, p. 232 and Hawk's, 
|p. 78,et seq. Grahame, American Edition, vol. 2, p. 383. 
| Hodge’s History of the Presbyterian Church, Part 1, p. 51. 
t Hening, vol. 3. p. 201. 

t Which empties into the James about 8 miles below the 
‘falls of that river. 





* Grahame, American Edition, vol. 2, p. 330. 
t Bancroft, vol 2, p. 82. 
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every parish a dwelling-house was provided 
for the minister, with a glebe of 250 acres of 
land and sometimes a few negroes or a small 
stock of cattle. The salary of 16,000 pounds 
of tobacco was in ordinary quality equiva- 
lent to £80; in sweet-scented to £160. It 
required the labor of twelve negroes to pro- 
duce this amount. There were in Eastern 
Virginia three Quaker congregations, and as 
many Presbyterian. * 

[1699.] A penalty of five shillings was im- 
posed on such persons as should not attend 
the parish church once intwo months. Dis- 
senters qualified according to the Toleration 
Act of the first year of William and Mary, 
were exempted from this penalty, provided 
they should attend ‘“‘ at any congregation or 
place of religious worship permitted and al- 


* Two in Accomac under the care of Rev. Francis Ma- 
kemie—the other on Elizabeth river. “It seems from 
Commissary Biair’s report on the state of the ehureh in 
Virginia, that it existed before the commencement of the 
last century. From the factof Mr. Makemie’s directing in 
his will that his dwelling-house and lot on Elizabeth river 
should be sold, it has been inferred that he had resided there 
before he moved to the opposite side of the Chesapeake, 
and that the church in question was gathered by him. If 
so, it must have been formed before 1690; for at that time 
Mr. Makemie was residing on the Eastern Shore. Others 
have supposed that the congregation was composed of a 
small company of Scotch emigrants, whose ‘descendants 
are still to be found in the neighbourhood of Norfolk.” 
[1710.] In a letter written by the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia to that of Dublin, it is said, “In all Virginia we have 
one small congregation on Elizabeth river, and some few 
families favoring our way in Rappahannock and York.” 
[1712.] Rev. John Macky was the pastor of the Elizabeth 
river congregation. Hodge's History of the Presbyterian 
church, Part Ist, pp. 76-77. 

“The Rev. Francis Makemie, who is often spoken of as 
the father of our church, was settled in Accomac county, 
Virginia, anterior to the year 1690, when his name first ap- 
pears upon the county records. According to some ac- 
counts, he was a native of Scotland; according to Mr. 
Spence, of the North of Ireland. Mr. Spence thinks that 
he was ordained by the Presbytery of Donegal. It is cer- 
tain, however, that he came to this country an ordained 
minister and was “in priociple and upon conviction a 
thorough Presbyterian.” He is represented as having been 
“a venerable and imposing character, distinguished for 
piety, learning and much steady resolution and persever- 
ance.” His successful labors on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, his imprisonment in New York for preaching in 
that city, and his able defence upon his trial, are familiarly 
known to the public. He died in 1708, leaving a large es- 
tate.” Ibid, pp. 88-89. “ Makemie’s Tryal,” may be seen 
in 4 Force. Makemie, at the time of his trial, was a resi- 
dent of Accomac, in Virginia. The “ Tryal,” p. 50, con- 
tains a copy of a license to preach “at his own house at 
Accomack-town and his dwelling-house at Pocamock.” 
This license was procured October 10th 1699 from the 
county court of Accomac. 








lowed by the said act of Parliament once in 
two months.” * 

Many of the ministers sent out from Eng- 
land were incompetent; some profligate. 
Religion slumbered in languor. Altercations 
between minister and people were not unfre- 
quent. Sometimes an exemplary pastor was 
removed from mercenary motives, Or On.ac- 
count of his faithful discharge of his duties. 
More frequently the unfit were retained by 
popular indifference. The clergy in effect, 
did not enjoy that permanent independency 
of the people, which properly belongs to a 
hierarchy. The vestry “ thought themselves 
the parson’s master,” and the clergy deplor- 
ed the precarious tenure of their livings. 
The Commissary’s powers were few and lim- 
ited ;—he was but the shadow of a bishop. 
He could not ordain, nor confirm; he could 
not depose a minister. Yet the people, most 
jealous of ecclesiastical tyranny, watched his 
movements with a vigilant and suspicious 
eye. The church in Virginia was destitute 
of an effective discipline. t 

[1705.] Appeared the first American news- 
paper, ‘The Boston News-Letter.” [Au- 
gust, 1705,] Edward Nott came over to Vir- 
ginia, lieutenant governor, under George, 
earl of Orkney, who had been made governor- 
in-chief. From this time the office of gov- 
ernor-in-chief became a pensionary sinecure, 
enjoyed by one residing in England and who 
out of a salary of two thousand pounds a 
year, received twelve hundred. The Earl of 
Orkney enjoyed this revenue for forty years. 
Nott was a mild, benevolent man, but did not 
survive long enough to realize what the peo- 
ple hoped from his administration. In the 
fall, after his arrival, he called an assembly, 
which at length concluded a general revisal 
of the laws that had been long in hand. Some 


* 3 Hening, p.171. The following is Hening’s note on 
this law :—“ This is the first notice taken by the laws of 
Virginia of the toleration act, as it is called in England, of 
1. William and Mary. It is surely an abuse of terms, to 
call a law a féoleration-act, which imposes a religious test on 
the conscience, in order to avoid the penalties of another 
law equally violating every principle of religious freedom. 
The provisions of this act may be seen in the 4th volume 
of Blaekstone’s Commentaries, page 53. Nothing could 
be more intolerant than to impose the penalties by this act 
prescribed for not repairing to church, and then to hold out 
the idea of exemption, by a compliance with the provisions 
of such a law as the Statute of 1. William and Mary, adop- 
ted by a mere general reference—when not one person in a 
thousand could possibly know its contents.” 

t Hawks, chap. 5. Beverley, B. 4, p. 26, 
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salutary acts went into operation, but those 
relating to the church and clergy proving un- 
acceptable to the Commissary, as encroach- 
ing on the sacred confines of prerogative, 
were suspended by the governor and thus fell 
through. Nott procured the passage of an 
act providing for the building of a palace for 
the governor. This assembly passed a new 
act for the establishment of Ports and Towns; 
‘grounding it only upon encouragements 
according to her majesty’s letter,” but the 
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in Virginia, because he brought with him the 
right of Habeas Corpus, a right guaranteed 
to every Englishman by Magna Charta, but 
hitherto denied to Virginians. {[1711.] The 
new governor wrote to England :—* This 
government is in perfect peace and tranquil- 
lity, under a due obedience to the royal au- 
thority and a gentlemanly conformity to the 
church of England.’ * Shortly after, how- 
ever, upon a threat of a French invasion, the 
assembly would only agree to raise twenty 





Virginia merchants of England complaining | thousand pounds by taxes laid chiefly on 


against it, this act also failed. 


William and Mary was burntdown. He died 


{ August, 1706. ] 


In the first | British manufactures. 
year of Nott’s administration, the college of| ed this proffer. 


The governor declin- 
The assembly, however, ap- 
propriated two thousand pounds for comple- 
ting the governor’s palace. Spotswood find- 


His successor, Edward Jennings, president | ing that nothing further could be obtained, 


of the council, was a man of strong passions, 
but singular integrity. 


dissolved the assembly and in anticipation of 


His zeal for the|an Indian war, was obliged to solicit stores 


church and the crown was excessive. He!from England. [1712.] However the assem- 
evinced a contempt for wealth and perform-| bly made liberal appropriations to discharge 
ed many generous acts; which however his | the public debt and in aid of the Carolinas. 


enemies attributed to vanity. 


During his} And Spotswood was now enabled to repel 


time, excepting an alarm from French priva-| the Indians from the frontier and reduce the 


teers hovering on the coast, quiet reigned in| surrounding tribes to subjection. 


Virginia. 
[1708.] Robert Hunter, a scholar and wit, 


Anarchy 
prevailing in North Carolina, the assistance 
of the governor of Virginia was invoked. 


friend of Addison and Swift, was appointed | He sent a mediator to endeavor to reconcile 


lieutenant governor of Virginia; but was|the contending factions. 


But his efforts hav- 


captured on the voyage by the French.|ing proved unavailing, and another express 
[1710.] He became governor of New York |arriving to solicit his aid, Spotswood des- 


and the Jerseys. 


[1710.] Colonel Alexander Spotswood was | vince. 


patched a land and naval force to that pro- 
Cagy, Porter and other ringleaders 


sent over as lieutenant governor under the|in the disturbances having escaped to Vir- 


Earl of Orkney. * 


Colonel Spotswood was| ginia, were seized by Spotswood, (July, 1711,} 
born at Tangier, in Africa, on board of a|and sent prisoners to England. 


In the Tus- 


man-of-war, his father being a commander|carora war, he again lent his aid to North 


in the British navy. 


Alexander Spotswood | Carolina. 


Blending vigor with humanity, he 


was bred in the army from his childhood. | taught those ferocious tribes, that while he 


Blending genius with industry, he seldom 
He ser-| ttait of Gov. Spotswood at Chelsea, in the county of King 


failed in any of his undertakings. 


é de William, Virginia,as als y ood, his 
sed with distinction ander. the duke.of. Mes: illiam, Virginia,as also of Dolly Spotswood, his yonnger 


borough, t and was dangerously wounded in 
the breast at the battle of Blenheim. + 


daughter, who married Captain Nathaniel West Dandridge 
of the British navy, son of Captain William Dandridge of 
Elson Green. Chelsea was the seat of Bernard Moore, 


: : a .: . who married Ann Catherine, elder daughter of Gov. Spots- 
Spotswood was received with acclamations ™ 


+ Chalmers’ Introduction, vol. 1, p. 394, and Keith, p. 
173. 


+ ** He was in the habit of shewing to his guests a four- 


pound ball that struck his coat.” 
note. 

t It is in allusion to this that Blenheim castle is repre- 
sented in the back-ground of Spotswood’s portrait. There 


ure still in Virginia, in possession of a descendant of the 


governor, portraits of himand his lady. She it is said was 
Ann Butler Brain, whose middle name was taken from the 


Duke of Ormond, her God-father. There is another por- 


wood. The governor’s sons were John and Robert. Jobn 
married Mary Dandridge. Theirchildren were General Alex- 
ander Spotswood and Major John Spotswood of the Revo- 
lution. The governor’s lady surviving him, married Rev, 
Mr. Thompson of Culpepper county, from whom was de- 


Burk, vol. 3, p. 102, in| scended the late Commodore Thompson of the U. S. Navy. 


See a curious letter from Rev. Mr. Thompson to lady 
Spotswood, in Hist. of St. George’s Parish, pp. 55-57. 
Robert, younger son of Governor Spotswood, a Captain 
under Washington, detached with a scouting party from 
Fort Cumberland, in May 1757, was killed by the Indians. 
2 Washington's Writings, pp. 239-252. 

* Bancroft, vol. 3, p. 29. 
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could chastise their insolence, he commise- | 
rated their fate, and thus concluded a satis- 
factory peace. * 

Some Germans settled about this time on 
the Rapidan, in Essex county. They recei- 
ved from the assembly the same humane 
treatment that had been shown to the Hu- 
guenots. During eleven years, from 1707 
to 1718, while other colonies were burthened 
with taxation for extrinsic purposes, Virgi- 
nia steadily adhered to a system of rigid 
economy, and during that interval 83 pounds 
of tobacco per poll, was the total sum levied 
by special acts. The Virginians put them- 
selves ‘‘ upon a nice inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the government.” ‘ The assem- 
bly concluded itself entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of an English parliament.” 

The act of 1642, establishing the church | 
in Virginia, reserved the right of presenta- 
tion to the parish. The license of the bishop | 
of London and the recommendation of the 
governor availed but little against the popu- 
Jar will. Republicanism was finding its way 
even into the church; vestries were growing 
independent. The parishes sometimes neg- 
lected to receive the ministers ;—sometimes 
received but did not present him. The cus- 
tom was to employ a minister by the year. 
[1703.] It was decided that the minister was 
an incumbent for life and could not be dis- 
placed by the parish. But the vestries by 
preventing his induction, exgluded him 
from acquiring a freehold in his living and he 
might be removed at pleasure. The minis- 
ters were not always men who could win the 
affections of the people, or command their 
respect. There was a lethargy in the church 
of England on this head, aggravated by the 
difficulty of procuring suitable ministers. 
The Virginia parishes were so extensive, that 
parishioners sometimes lived fifty miles from 
the parish church. The assembly would not 


* Chalmers’ Introduction, vol 1,p 404. Compare Mar- 
tin’s Hist. N. Carolina, vol. 1, pp. 235-241, whose account 
is very different from that of Chalmers. According to Mar- 
tin ** Governor Spotswood, ina letter to Lord Dartmouth, 
complained of the reluctance he found in the inhabitants 
of the counties of his government, bordering on Carolina, 
to march to the relief of Governor Hyde.” These counties 
were chiefly settled by Quakers, who were not only oppo- 
sed to war, but also to Hyde. From Martin it does not 
appear certain that any succor was actually received from 
Virginia. And he mentions Carey alone as apprehended 


increase the taxes by narrowing the bounds 


of the parishes, even to avoid the dangers of 


“paganism, atheism orsectaries.” ‘Schism’ 


'was indeed threatening “‘to creep into the 


church” and to generate ‘faction in the ci- 
vil government.” * 

[1714.] The year in which George I. suc- 
ceeded to the crown, Spotswood made the 
first complete discovery of a passage over 
the Blue Ridge of mountains. t He was ac- 
companied by a volunteer troop of horse. As 
the flower of Virginia youth wound through 
the shadowy defiles, the trumpet now for the 
first time startled the echoes of the moun- 
tains, and from their summits Spotswood and 
his companions beheld with rapture the 
boundless panorama that suddenly spread 
itself before them, robed in misty splendor. 
Spotswood on his return, instituted the Tra- 
montane order and presented each of his com- 


_panions with a goiden horse-shoe with the in- 


scription : “ Sic juvat transcendere montes.”’ } 

Atthe accession of George I., the popu- 
lation of Virginia had increased to seventy- 
two thousand whites, and twenty-three thou- 


* Bancroft, vol. 3, pp. 27-28. See also Hawks, p. 83. 

+ Beverley, 2nd Edition, London, 1722, in Preface, says, 
“| was with the present Governor, [Spotswood.] at the 
head-spring of both those rivers, [York and Rappahannock } 
and their fountains are in the bighest ridge of mountains.” 
Beverley, as I infer from this extract, accompanied Spots- 
wood in his celebrated Tramontane exploration and gives 
here the only clue that | havg met with for tracing the route 
of it. Since the preceding was printed, I have met with 
the following account by the Rev. Hugh Jones, in his Pre- 
sent State of Virginia, as quoted in the History of St. 
George’s Parish, by Rev. Philip Slaughter, p. 53. ** Gov- 
ernor Spotswood when he undertook the great discovery of 
a passage over the mountains attended with a sufficient 
guard of pioneers and gentlemen with a supply of provi- 
sions, passed these mountains and cut his Majesty’s name 
upon a rock upon the highest of them, naming it Mt. George 
and in complaisance to him the gentlemen called the inoun- 
tain next to it, Mt. Alexander. For this expedition they 
were obliged to provide a great quantity of horse-shoes, 
things seldom used in the Kastern parts of Virginia, where 
there are no stores. Upon which account the Governor, 
upon his return presented each of his companions with « 
golden horse-shoe, some of which! have seen covered with 
valuable stones, resembling heads of nails with the inserip- 
tion on one side, ‘ Sic juvat transcendere montes.’ This 
he instituted to encourage gentiemen to venture backward 
and make discoveries and settlements, any gentleman be- 
ing entitled to wear this golden shoe who could prove that 
he had drank his Majesty’s health on Mt. George.” 

t A novel, called “ The Knight of the Horse-Shoe,” by 
Dr. William A. Caruthers, derives its name and subject 
from Spotswood's exploit. The miniature horse-shoe that 
had belonged to him, (as | have been told by a lady, his 





by Spotswood. 














great-grand daughter, who had seen it) was small enough to 
be worn on a watch chain. 
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sand tilacke. Their number was enlarged by 
ten thousand Africans imported during this 
reign. Their condition was a rather rigorous 
servitude. Virginia and Maryland, the two 
tobacco colonies, exceeded in commercial 
consequence all the other Anglo-American 
colonies put together. Virginia exchanged 
her Indian corn, lumber and provisions, for 
the sugar, rum and wine of the West Indies 
and the Azores. The number of counties 
was now twenty-five. The government con- 
sisted of the governor, twelve councillors, 
who mimicked the English House of Lords, 
and fifty-two burgesses. The revenue of four, 


thousand pounds being inadequate to the 


public charge, was eked out by three hun- 
dred pounds from the royal quit-rents. The 


militia numbered fifteen thousand. The Vir- | and bleeding from his wounds, in the act of 
ginians ‘‘ chose such burgesses as had de-| 


clared their resolution to raise no taxes for! 


(1715.] They| 


any occasion whatsoever.” 


expelled two burgesses for serving without: 


pay; which they termed bribery. At this 
session Spotswood conceiving the assembly 
to be actuated only by faction, after five 
weeks spent in fruitless altercations, dissol- 
ved them with harsh and contemptuous ex- 


pressions, which offended the spirit of the 
burgesses. 


garchy of the Old Dominion. 


Anonymous 


letters were now continually transmitted to) 


England against him. The board of trade! 
justly reproved him for his offensive language 
to the burgesses. In other points, Spots- 
wood vindicated himself with vigor and suc- 


° yh hi h ad @ t k i t . 
cess. When, [1717,] the ancient laws of| to. or Noot Contin caine te 


the colony were revised, the acts of 1663, for 
preventing the recovery of foreign debts and 
for prohibiting the assemblage of Quakers, 
and that of 1676, (one of Bacon’s laws,) ex- 
cluding from office all persons who had not 
resided three years in the colony, were re- 
pealed by the king. 

John Theach, or Teach, a pirate, com- 
monly called Blackbeard, [ 1718, | established 
his rendezvous at the mouth of Pamlico, in 
North Carolina. He bribed Eden, the gov- 
ernor of that province, and Knight, secretary 
of state with gold and enjoyed their protec- 
tion. Theach surrendered himself with twen- 
ty men to his patron, Eden, and took the 


oath of allegiance, in order to avail himself 


of a proclamation of pardon offered by the 


He had already wounded the | 
pride of the aspiring council, long the oli-| 





bia: Wasting the fraits of sea-r8bbery i in 
gambling and debauchery, Blackbeard again 
embarked in piracy. Having captured and 
brought in a valuable cargo, the Carolinians 
gave notice of it to the government of Vir- 
ginia. Spotswood and the assembly imme- 
diately proclaimed a large reward for his ap- 
prehension, and Lieutenant Maynard, attach- 
ed to a ship of war stationed in the Chesa- 
peake bay, was sent with two small vessels 
and a chosen crew, in questof him. A bloo- 
dy action ensued in Pamlico bay, [21st Nov., 
1718.] Blackbeard had posted one of his 
men with a lighted match over the powder- 
magazine, to prevent a capture, by blowing 
up his vessel. This order failed to be exe- 
‘cuted. Blackbeard surrounded by the slain, 





cocking a pistol, fell on the bloody deck and 
expired. His surviving followers surrender- 
ed. Maynard returned with his prisoners to 
James River, Blackbeard’s head hanging from 
the bowsprit. The pirates were tried in the 
Admiralty Court at Williamsburg, [March, 
1718.] Thirteen of them were hung. Ben- 
jamin Franklin then an apprentice in a print- 


Theach. * 
At length eight members of the council, 
headed by Commissary Blair, complained that 





* Grahame’s Hist. U. S., vol. 3, p. 88, and Franklin’s 
Memoirs. See also “ A General History of the Pyrates,” 
published at London, [1726.] and “ Lives and Exploits of 
Banditti and Robbers,” by C. Macfarlane. There is, it is 
said, a place near Hampton, called ** Blackbeard’s Point,” 
Martin in his 
History of North Carolina, volume 1, pp. 281-285, indi- 
rectly exculpates Eden and Knight. ** There were men 
unfriendly to governor Eden and to the judge, [he was then 
acting Chief Justice,] Tobias Knight, who said that the 
governor had received sixty hggsheads of sugar as a dou- 
cenr and the judge twenty; and in order to elude every 
means of enquiry into the affair, the ship on a suggestion 
that she was leaky and unseaworthy, was consumed by 
fire.” p. 283. And it is true that Eden and Knight were 
acquitted of blame by the council, p. 286, In Appendix to 
the same, volume 1, p. 15, may be seen Knight's defence 
before the council. It is prevaricating in several points. 
There was a letter found among Theach’s papers, after his 
death, addressed to him by Knight, dated November 17th, 
1717. This letter goes strongly to prove a confederation 
between the governor, the secretary and the pirate. It con- 
cludes thus: “I expect the governor this night or to-mor- 
row, who I believe would be glad likewise to see you be- 
fore you go. I have not time to add, save my hearty respects 
to you and am your real friend and servant.—T. Knight.” 

Knight acknowledged that he wrote this letter at the 
Governor's instance. Why was it, that Eden took no 
measures to apprehend Blackbeard ? 








ing office, composed a ballad on the death of 
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Spotswood had infringed the charter, by as- 
sociating inferior men with them in criminal 
trials. Blair would have been better employ- 
ed in those spiritual functions, which proper- 
ly belonged to him and which he adorned. 
The government sustained Spotswoo1. While 
he exploded the clamors of an arrogant cabal, 
he lamented to the board of trade, ‘‘ how 
much anonymous obloquy had been cast upon 
his character, in order to accomplish the de- 
signs of a party, which by their success in 
removing other governors, are so far encour- 
aged, that they are resolved no one shall sit 
easy, who doth not resign his duty, his rea- 
son and his honor to the government of their 
maxims and interests.’ This bold statement 
exposes a secret under-current in the colo- 
nial administration,—the domineering am- 
bition of the council, *—long the fruitful 
source of mischiefs to Virginia. It is on this 
account that many of the accusations against 
the governors are to be received with caution 
and many grains of allowance. 

[1718.] The assembly refused to pass salu- 
tary measures recommended by the gover- 
nor; attacked his powers by investing the 
county courts with the appointment of their 
own clerks and strove to embarrass his ad- 
ministration and to displant him. He dis- 
played ability and moderation in these dis- 
putes, and when the assembly had completed 
their charges, prorogued them. This effer- 
vescence of ill humor excited a re-action in 
favor of Spotswood. Ina short time address- 
es poured in from the clergy, the college, 
and almost every county, reprobating the 
factious conduct of the burgesses and ex- 
pressing the public. happiness under an ad- 
ministration which had raised the colony 
from penury to prosperity. Meantime Col. 
William Byrd, who had been sent to London, 
the colonial agent, having failed in his ef- 
forts against Spotswood, begged the board 
of trade ‘‘to recommend forgiveness and 
moderation to both parties.’ The recom- 
mendation of the board, enforced by the ad- 
vice of Lord Orkney, the governor-in-chief, 
the Duke of Argyle and other great men who 
patronized Spotswood, buried these discords 
in oblivion. Spotswood, the council and the 


* Stith complains of this evil and expresses his appre- 
hensions in a tone delicate indeed yet so firm, as inust have 
been very unpalatable to the body referred to. 








burgesses, now united harmoniously in pro- 
moting the public welfare. Predatory par- 
ties of the Six nations were repelled by force 
and conciliated by presents. The frontier 
was pushed to the foot of the Blue Ridge 
and two new piedmont counties, were by 
the governor’s solicitations, exempted for ten 
years from quit-rents. 

Sir Alexander Spotswood urged upon the 
British government the policy of establishing 
a chain of posts beyond the Alleghanies, 
from the lakes to the Mississippi, to restrain 
the encroachments of the French. But the 
ministry did not enter into his views and it 
was not till after the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, that his wise admonitions were heeded 
and his plans adopted. He also failed in an 
effort to obtain from the British government 
compensation for his companions in the 
western exploration. At length, owing to 
the intrigues and envious whispers of men 
far inferior to him in capacity and honesty, 
Spotswood was displaced [1722,] and suc- 
ceeded by Hugh Drysdale. An English his- 
torian * thus speaks of Spotswood :—“ Hayv- 
ing reviewed the uninteresting conduct of 
the frivolous men, who had ruled before him, 
the historian will dwell with pleasure on the 
merits of Spotswood. There was an utility 
in his designs, a vigor in his conduct and an 
attachment to the’ true interest of the king- 
dom and the colony, which, merit the great- 
est praise. Had he attended more to the 
courtly maxim of Charles II., ‘to quarrel 
with no man, however great might be the 
provocation; since he knew not how soon 
he should be obliged to act with him,’ that 
able officer might be recommended as the 
model of a provincial governor. The fabled 
heroes who had discovered the uses of the 
anvil and the axe; who introduced the la- 
bors of the plough with the arts of the fisher, 
have been immortalized as the greatest ben- 
efactors of mankind; had Spotswood even 
invaded the privileges while he only mortified 
the pride of the Virginians, they ought to 
have erected a statue to the memory of a 
ruler, who gave them the manufacture of 
iron and showed them by his active example, 
that it is diligence and attention which can 
alone make a people great.’’ 

Spotswood was well skilled in the mathe- 
matics. He built the octagon magazine at 


* Chalmers in Introduction, vol 2, p. 78. 
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Williamsburg and rebuilt the college, which 
had been burned down and made improve- 
ments in the governor’s house and gardens. 
He was an excellent judge on the bench. 
At his instance a fund was established for 
instructing Indian children in Christianity, 
and he erected a school for that purpose on 
the frontier.* He was the author of an act 
for improving the staple of tobacco, and ma- 
king tobacco-notes the medium of ordinary 
circulation. Being a perfect master of the 
military art, he kept the militia of Virginia 
under admirable discipline. The county of 
Spotsylvania, formed [1720,] was called af- 
ter him. Here he had founded, previous to 
1724, the town of Germanna, so called from 
some Germans sent over by queen Anne and 
settled there, + and at this place he resided. 
Owning an extensive tract of country and 
finding it abounding in iron ore, he engaged 
largely in the manufacture of it. He has 
beenstyled “the Tubal-Cain of Virginia;” he 
was indeed the first person who ever estab- 
lished a furnace in North America.} [1730.] 
He was made deputy post-master-general for 
the colonies, and he held that place until 
1739, § when he was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the colonial troops, in the expe- 
dition fitted out against Carthagena. He 
died, however, when on the eve of embark- 


ing, at Annapolis, [June 7th, 1740.} || 


* “He (Gov. Spotswood,] built a fort called Fort Christi- 
na, not so far back, where | have seen seventy-seven In- 
dian children at school at a time at the governor's sole ex- 
pense. The children could read and say their catechism 
and prayers tolerally well. But this pious design being 
Jaid aside through opposition of pride and interest, Mr. 
Griffin was removed to the college, to teach the Indians 
placed there by the benefactions of Mr. Boyle. The In- 
dians so loved and adored him that I have seen them lift 
him up in their arms, and they would have chosen him 
king of the Saponey nation.” Hugh Jones’ Present State 
of Virginia, cited by Rev. Philip Slaughter, in his History of 
St. George’s Parish, p. 53. 

+ Howe’s Hist. Collections of Virginia, p. 475. Hist. 
of St. George’s Parish, pp. 10-11. 

t Westover MSS., p. 132. Col. Byrd’s account of his 
visit to Spotswood. 

§ It was Spotswood that promoted Benjamin Franklin 
to the office of postmaster for the Province of Pennsylva- 
nia. 2 Grahame, p. 156, American Edition. 

|| 3 Burk, p. 101. Lempriere’s Biog. Dic., Art. Spots- 
wood. From the Virginia Gazette.—1739. ‘Col. Spots- 
wood intending next year to leave Virginia with his family, 
hereby gives notice that he sball in April next dispose of 
a quantity of choice household furniture together with a 
eoach, chariot, chaise, coach horses, house slaves, &c 
And that the rich lands in Orange county, which he has 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
1723—1749. 


Drysdale Governor; His feeble administration ; Succeeded 
by Gooch; Miscellaneous affairs; Expedition against 
Carthagena; Lawrence Washington; Virginia troops 
enlist to succor Oglethorpe in Georgia; The Virginia 
Gazette; Richmond; Scotch-Irish settlers; German 
settlers; Joha Lewis a pioneer in Augusta; Burden’s 
Grant; Rencontre with the Shawnees; Treaty of Lan- 
caster; Death and character of William Byrd; Rebel- 
lion in favor of the Pretender; Loyalty of Virg!- 
nia; Miscellaneous incidents ; Dissenters in Virginia; 
Whitefield ; Origin of Presbyterianism in Hanover; Mor- 
ris; Missionaries; Rev. Samuel Davies ; Gooch’s mea- 
sures against Moravians, New Lights and Methodists ; 
Gooch ‘resigns ; His character; Robinson ; Lee; Bur- 


well. 


[September, 1723.] Hugh Drgsdale assum- 
ed the administration of Virginia amidst the 
tranquil prosperity bequeathed him by his pre- 
decessor. Drysdale, a man of weak calibre, 
yielded to the current of the day, solicitous 


for lives, renewable until Christmas 1775, admitting every 
tenant to the choice of his tenement according to the pri- 
ority of eutry. He further gives notice, that he is ready to 
treat with any person of good credit, for farming out for 21 
years Germanna and its contiguous lands with the stock 
thereon and some slaves. As also for farming out for the 
like term of years an extraordinary grist-mil] and bolt- 
ing-mill, lately built by one of the best mill wrigbts in Ameri- 
ca, and both going by water, taken by a long race out of the 
Rapidanne, together with 600 acres of seated land adjoining 
tothe said mill. 
“N.B. The chariot, (which has been looked upon as 
one of the best made, handsomest and easiest chariots in 
London,) is to be disposed of at any time, together with 
some other goods. Noone will be received as a tenant 
who has not the character of an industrious man.” 
Governor Spotswood left in MS. an historical account 
of Virginia, in the time of his administration. Mr. Ban- 
croft had access to this MS. and refers to it in his History. 
I have been informed by him, that he esteems it a docu- 
ment of eminent value. After remaining long in the Spots- 
wood family of Virginia, it was communicated by one of 
that name to a foreign gentleman then in this country, and 
is, it is said, still in his possession in Europe. [t would 
be a matter of regret for all interested in Virginia history, 
if such a manuscript should be Jost. Rev. Robert Rose, a 
native of Scotland, came over to Virginia about the same 
time with Spotswood ; according to a tradition among some 
of his descendants, with Spotswood, in capacity of Chap- 
lain. It is said that he afterwards settled near West Point 
in the county of King William, and finally removed to Al- 
bemarle. He kept for many years a Diary, in which he was 
in the habit of recording many particulars, which woulJ no 
doubt gratify the curiosity of a reader of the present day. 
The MS., said to be quite a large volume, is still extant in 
possession of his descendants on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. Rev. Mr. Rose lies buried in the yard of St. John’s 





hitherto reserved for his own seating, he now leases out 
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church in the city of Richmond. 
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Only to retain his place. In his name an act | Virginia and preachers from the Philadel- 
regulating the importation of convicts was_ 'phia Synod visited the colony. * An act of 
passed but rejected by the Board of Trade. To} Parliament prohibiting the exportation of 
free the people from a poll-tax, aduty was judi- | stripped tobacco was complained of by the 
ciously laid on the importation of liquors and | planters, as causing a decline of the trade. 

slaves: Butowing tothe avaricious opposition | They undertook, however, to enhance the 
of the African company and interested traders, | value of that commodity by improving its 
the measure was repealed, as an encroach-| quality, and in July 1732, sent Randolph to 
ment on the trade of England. Drysdale | England to lay their complaint before the 
congratulated the Duke of Newcastle, “that;crown. Virginia, nevertheless, continued to 
the benign influence of his auspicious sov- | prosper, and from the year 1700 her popula- 
ereign was conspicuous here in a general tion doubled in twenty-five years. 

harmony and contentment amongst all ranks| Now for the first time American troops 
of persons.” *  [1727.] Drysdale dying, | mere transported from the colonies to co- 
July 22, 1726, and Col. Jennings next in- |operate with the forces of the mother coun- 
order of succession being suspended, Col. try in offensive war. An attack upon Car- 
Robert Carter took upon himself the ad-|thagena being determined on, Gooch raised 
ministration as President of the Council. four hundred men as Virginia’s quota and the 
This gentleman, owing to the ample extent; assembly appropriated five thousand pounds. 
of his landed possessions and to his being|Gooch commanded the colonial troops in 
Agent of Lord Fairfax, proprietary of a vast the expedition. It proved unsuccessful. 
territory in the Northern Neck—acquired | Upon this occasion the amount of Virginia’s 
the sobriquet of “King Carter.” He was appropriation exceeding the sum in the trea- 
Speaker of the House of Burgesses for six|sury, the remainder was borrowed from 
years, Treasurer of the Colony, and for many | wealthy men, with a view to avoid the frauds 
years member of the Council. He remain-|of depreciation and to secure the benefits of 
ed at the head of the government upwards | circulation. Lawrence Washington, eldest 
of ayear.t [1727.] About the 13th of Oc- brother of George, served in the rank of Cap- 
tober, [1727,] William Gooch, who had been |tain at the siege of Carthagena and in the 
an officer in the British army, became gov-| West Indies. An accomplished gentleman, 
ernor. The council without authority al-|he acquired the esteem and confidence of 
lowed him three hundred pounds out of the; General Wentworth and admiral Vernon, 
royal quit-rents. He in return resigned in|the commanders of the British forces and 
a great measure the helm of government to;after the latter named his seat on the Po- 
them. Owing partly to this coalition, partly|tomac. Shortly after the failure at Car- 
to a well-established revenue and a rigid|thagena an express from South Carolina 
economy, Virginia enjoyed prosperous re-| brought tidings that the Spaniards had made 
pose during his long administration. [1727.],a descent upon Georgia. Captain Dan- 
There was one Presbyterian congregation in| dridge, commander of the South-Sea Castle, 
together with the Snows Hawk and Swift, 
was despatched to the assistance of General 
* Chalmers’ Introduc., vol. 2, pp. 79-80. Oglethorpe. The Spaniards were repulsed. 
+ 4 Hening, p.7. Helived at Corotoman on the Rappa- Georgia, however, being still threatened by 


hanuock in Lancaster county. Here a church was com- : 
i a Spanish force, concentrated at St. Augus- 
pleted in 1670 under the direction of John Carter, first of Whi ' 8 


that family in Virginia. A fine old church built by Robert tine, in Florida, Oglethorpe eomk Lieut. Col. 
Carter on the site of the former one and still in good pres-| Heron to recruit a regiment in Virginia. 
ervation has been described by Bishop Meade in his inter- Captain Lawrence Washington with a num- 


esting account of some of the old churches of Virginia. Sie ; 
Robert Carter, (sometimes called Robin,) married first Ju- ber of officers and soldiers of Gooch’s Car- 


dith Armistead, second Betty, “ a descendant of the noble 
family of the Landons,” by whom he left many children.| * Chalmers’ Introduc., vol. 2, pp. 161-162. As to the 
His portrait and that of one of his wives are preserved at| early Presbyterians see Hodges’ Hist. of the Presbyterian 
Shirley, on James river, seat of Hill Carter, Esq. The} church, part 1, pp. 76-77. Hawks, p.94. Beverley, B.1V, 
arms of the Carters bear cart wheels vert. John Carter] p.27. anno 1705, said, “those counties where the Presbyte- 
first of the family and one of the Council is mentioned in| rian Meetings are, produce very mean Tobacco and for that 
1 Hening pp. 432, 514, 515. Edward Carter, Burgess and} reason can’t get an Orthodox Minister to stay amongst 
member of the Council, Ib. 430, 526. them.” 
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thagena regiment lately discharged, just now 
arriving at Hampton and meeting with He- 
ron, many of them enlisted under him. 

[1736.] The first Virginia newspaper, the 
Virginia Gazette, appeared. It was pub- 
lished by William Parks weekly, at 15  shil- 
lings per annum. It was a small sheet, in 
the interest of the Government, and long 
the only journal of the colony. Parks print- 
ed Stith’s History of Virginia and the Laws 
of Virginia. A printing-press was first es- 
tablished in South Carolina and a newspa- 
per in 1734. [1726.] A printing-press was 
introduced into Maryland. One had been 
established at Cambridge in Massachusetts 
before 1647. [1719.] Two newspapers were 
issued at Boston, and [1725] one at New 
York. * [1737.] The town of Richmond 
was laid off near the falls of James river by 
Co]. William Byrd, who was proprietor of an 
extensive tract there. Shocco Warehouse 
had been already established there for a good 
many years. T 


* Grahame, Amer. Ed., vol. 1, pp. 237-393. Vol. 2, 
pp- 91-99. Howe's Hist. Coll. of Va., p. 331, citing Thom- 
as’s Hist. of Printing. [1671.] Sir Wm. Berkley thanked 
God that there were “ no free schools nor printing” in Vir- 
ginia. 2 Hening, p. 517. “ Feby 2, 1682, Jolin Buckner” 
had been “called before the Lord Culpepper and his Coun- 
cil, for printing the laws of 1680, without his excellency’s 
license and he and the printer ordered to enter into bond in 
£100 not to print any thing thereafter until his majesty’s 
pleasure should be known.” 2 Hening, p. 518. Grahame 
not adverting to this authority fell into the error of dating 
the first introduction of the printing press into Virginia in 
1729. See his Hist. of U. S, Amer. Ed., vol. 2, p. 91. 
‘The first evidence of printing done in Virginia is the edi- 
tion 1733 of the Revised Laws. 2 Hening, p. 518. 

+ [1645.] Fort Charles, called after the Prince royal, 
afterwards Charles I.. was established at the Falls of James 
river. 1 Hening, p. 293. [1679.] A tract of land at the 
fails, extending five miles in length and three in breadth 
and lying on both sides of the river, was claimed by Cant. 
William Byrd. 2 Hening, pp. 453-454. A large part of this 
land on the North side had a few years before belonged to Na- 
thaniel Bacon, Jr. Byrd had been active in bringing som« 
of the rebels to punishment. The names Bacon's Quarter 
and Bacon’s Quarter Branch, are still preserved there. [1733 } 
Col. Byrd madeavisit to his plantations on the Roanoke river 
accompanied by Maj. Mayo, Maj. Munford, Mr. Banister and 
Mr. PeterJones. While here, he says, ** We laid the foun- 
dation of two large cities, one at Shacco’s to be called 
Richmond, and the other at the point of Appomattox, to le 
called Petersburg. ‘These Major Mayo offered to lay ou: 
in lots without feeorreward. The truth of it is, these two 
places, being the uppermost landing of James and Appo. 
mattox rivers, are naturally intended for marts, where the 
traffick of the outer inhabitants must centre. Thus we did 
not build castles only but cities in the air.” 
MSS.., p. 107. 


Westove: 


During Elizabeth’s reign, the disaffected 
and turbulent province of Ulster suffered pre- 

eminently the ravages of civil war. Quieted 

for a time by the sword, insurrection again 

burst forth in the second year of the reign of 
JamesI. Repeated rebellions crushed [1605] 

left a large tract of country desolate and fast 

declining into barbarism. Nearly six coun- 

ties of Ulster thus, by forfeiture, fell into the 

hands of the king. James colonized this 

unhappy district, with emigrants partly Eng- 

lish, principally Scotch—one of the few wise 

and salutary measures of a feeble and inglo- 

rious reign. The descendants of these col- 

onists came to be distinguished by the name 

of Scotch-Irish. The persecutions of the 

house of Stuart only rivetted more closely their 
attachment of these Presbyterians to their 
religious and political principles, and Crom- 
well found in them unbending, indomitable 
disaffection. It was not however before the 
Revolution of 1688, that the Scotch-Irish be- 
gan to emigrate to America. Many of them 
came over and settled in Pennsylvania. 
Thence they gradually migrated to the Wes- 
tern parts of Virginia and North Carolina, 
inhabiting the frontier of civilization and 
forming a barrier between the red men and 
the whites of the older settlements. * 

After the settlement of Jamestown, a 
century elapsed before Virginia began to 
extend herself towards the foot of the 
Blue Ridge. [1714.] Spotswood had ex- 
plored these mountains as far as to the 
sources of the confluents of the York and 
the Rappahannock. The fertile valley of 
the Shenandoah first allured some hardy ad- 
venturers, and before the year 1738, some 
pioneer cabins erected near the Shawnee 
Springs, formed the embryo of the town of 
Winchester—long the frontier out-post of 


river, nearthe uppermost landing and a little below the falls, 
is lately laid off by Major Mayo a town called Richmond, 
with streets sixty-five feet wide in a pleasant and healthy 
situation and well supplied with springs and goo? water. 
[t lies near the public warehouse at Shoccoe’s and in the 
midst of great quantities of grain and all kinds of provis- 
ions. The lots will be granted in fee simple, on conii- 
tion only, of building a house in three years time, of twenty- 
four by sixteen feet fronting within five feet of the street. 
The lots to be rated according to the convenience of their 
situation and to be sold after this April General Court by 
me, 
Witriam Brep. 





From the Virginia Gazette, April 1737. 
This is to give notice, that on the north side of James 


* Foote’s Sketches of North Carolina, chap. 5. Gra- 
hame, American Edition, vol. 2, pp. 57-58, in note. 
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the colony. The population of this region 
was composed of English from lowland Vir- 
ginia, Germans, and Scotch-Irish from Penn- 
sylvania. The country bordering the North 
and South branches of the Shenandoah, was 
settled by a German population, which re- 
tains its language and simplicity of manners 
at the present day. At length a few bold 
adventurers, finding their way into the West- 
ern portion of the Valley, brought back at- 
tractive descriptions of the charms of that 
country and some pioneers were tempted to 
plant themselves in that wild, picturesque, re- 
mote region. John Lewis, a Huguenot by 
descent and a native of Ireland, established 
himself in the forests of Augusta county, 
near the site of the town of Staunton and 
on the border of a creek which yet bears his 
name. Assaulted in his native country by 
an oppressive landlord and a band of ruffian 
retainers, seeing his wife wounded and a 
brother slain, Lewis slew the lawless noble- 
man and found it necessary to escape from 
Ireland to America. He reached Virginia, 
accompanied by his family and thirty of his 
former tenantry. The king of England af- 
terwards granted him a pardon and patents 
for an extensive tract of Western Virginia. 
The residence of this fearless pioneer came 
to be known as Fort Lewis. [1736.] Lewis 
visiting Williamsburg, met with Benjamin 
Burden, who had lately come over to Vir- 
ginia, agent for Lord Fairfax, proprietor of 
the Northern Neck. Burden accepted Lew- 
is’s invitation to visit him at his sequestered 
home in the backwoods. The visit was oc- 
cupied in exploring the virgin beauties of 
the Valley and in hunting. A captured 
young buffalo was given to Burden, and he 
on his return presented it to Governor Gooch, 
who, thus propitiated, authorized him to lo- 
cate 100,000 acres of land in Augusta. 
Whether the young buffalo was reckoned a 
consideration equivalent to the land is left 
to conjecture. [1737.] Burden to settle his 
territory brought upwards of 100 families 
from the North of Ireland, Scotland and the 
border counties of England. Other colo- 
nies emanating from the same quarters, fol- 
lowed and settled that portion of the valley 
intervening between the German settlements 
and the borders of the James river.* In 


* Howe’s Hist. Coll.. pp., 181-451, citing extract from 











MS. by Rev. Henry Ruffner. 


December, 1742, a skirmish occurred in the 
county of Augusta between a party of the 
Shawnee Indians and some militia under 
Colonel Patton. Captain McDowell and 
seven other militia-men were slain. In 1722 
Spotswood had effected a treaty with the Six 
Nations, by which they stipulated never to 
appear to the east of the Blue Ridge nor 
South of the Potomac. As, however, the 
Anglo-Saxon race gradually extended like a 
vapor beyond the western base of that range, 
collisions ensued. July 31, 1743, a treaty 
of peace was concluded at Lancaster, in 
Pennsylvania, between Virginia, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania on the one hand and the 
Six Nations on the other. The tomahawk 
was buried; the wampum belts of peace de- 
livered to brighten the silver chain of friend- 
ship, and the red men for the consideration 
of four hundred pounds reluctantly relin- 
quished the country lying westward from the 
frontier of Virginia to the river Ohio. The 
expense of this treaty was paid out of the 
royal quit-rents. 

In November 4th of this year, William 
Fairfax, son of the proprietor of the North- 
ern Neck, was appointed of his majesty’s 
council, in the place of Commissary Blair. 
About this time died Col. William Byrd, one 
of the Council. A vast fortune enabled him 
to live inastyle of hospitable splendor before 
unknown in Virginia, and to indulge a munifi- 
cent liberality. His extensive learning was 
improved by a keen observation and refined 
by an acquaintance and correspondence with 
the wits and noblemen of his day in England. 
His writings display a thorough knowledge 
of the natural and civil history of the colony 
and contain daguerrotype sketches of the man- 
ners of hisage. His diffuse style is relieved by 
humor, which, according to the spirit of his 
times, is often coarse and indelicate. To 
him is due the honor of having contributed 
more perhaps to the preservation of the his- 
torical materials of Virginia than any other 
of her sons. * 


* He lies buried in the garden of his seat, Westover, 
where a marble monument bears the following inscription : 
“Here lieth the Honorable William Byrd, Esq. Being 
born to one of the amplest fortunes in this country, he was 
sent early to England for his education, where under the 
care and direction of Sir Robert Southwell and ever fa- 
voured with his particular instructions, he made a happy 
proficiency in polite and various learning. By the means 
of the same noble friend, he was introduced to the acquain- 
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(1744.] France endeavoring to impose | 
a popish pretender of the House of Stu- 
art upon the people of England, the col- 
onies were advised to put themselves in readi- 
ness against the threatened blow. Accord- 
ingly in the following year the assembly was 
convened ; but still adhering to a rigid econ- 
omy, the burgesses refused to make any 
appropriation of money for that purpose. 
About this period, Edward Trelawney, Gov- 
ernor of Jamaica was authorized to recruit 
a regiment in Virginia. A rebellion burst 
forth in Scotland in favor of the pretender 
Charles James. When the news of it reach- 
ed Virginia, the assembly was called togeth- 
er. The college, the clergy and the bur- 
gesses unanimously pledged their private re- 
sources and those of the colony to support 
the house of Hanover. A proclamation was 
issued against Romish priests sent, it was 
alleged, as emissaries from Maryland to se- 
duce the people of Virginia from their al- 
legiance. Intelligence of the overthrow of 
the pretender at Culloden, [16th of April, 
1746,| was joyfully received in the Ancient 
Dominion and celebrated by effigies of the 
unfortunate prince, bonfires, processions and 
illuminations. In May the assembly appro- 
priated four thousand pounds to the raising 
of Virginia’s quota of troops for the inva- 
sion of Canada. The troops so raised sailed 


tance of many of the first persons of that age for know- 
ledge, wit, virtue, birth or high station, and particularly 
contracted a most intimate and bosom friendship with the 
learned and illustrious Charles Boyle, Earl of Orrery. He 
was called to the bar in the Middle Temple; studied for 


from Hampton in June under convoy of the 
Fowey man-of-war. The expedition proved 
abortive. Gooch was knighted during this 
year. 

Not long after, the capitol at Williams- 
burg was burned. The burgesses availed 
themselves of this conjuncture to propose 
the establishment of the metropolis at a 
point more favorable to commerce. This 
scheme was rejected by the council. Gooch 
on this occasion displayed duplicity. To 
the Board of Trade he praised the noble 
views of the burgesses, while he censured 
the selfishness of the council; yet in public 
he blamed the burgesses, ‘as he thought 
this the best method to stifle the flame of 
contention.” In this case he seems not to 
have reckoned ‘‘ honesty the best policy.” 
Perhaps it was not and is not generally, else 
there would be more of it in the world. 


[1747.] The town of Richmond was es- 
tablished and in the following year Peters- 
burg and Blandford. A committee was ap- 
pointed to revise the laws; it consisted of 
Peyton Randolph, Philip Ludwell, Beverley 
Whiting, Carter Burwell and Benjamin Wal- 
ler. [1748.] The vestries were authorized 
to make presentation to benefices. 


Dissent from the established church began 
to develope itself in Virginia. Many of the 
early settlers of the Western frontier were 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. Their remote 
situation afforded them entire religious free- 
dom. [1740.) The celebrated Whitefield vis- 
ited Virginia and preached at Williamsburg 
by the invitation of Commissary Blair. The 


some time in the Low Countries; visited the Court of extraordinary religious excitement aroused 


France and was chosen Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Thus eminently fitted for the service and ornament of his 
country, he was made receiver general of his majesty’s 
revenues here; was thrice appointed public agent to the 


in America by the impassioned eloquence 
of Whitefield was styled ‘the New-light 
Stir.’ In lower Virginia Presbyterianism 


court and ministry of England and being thirty-seven years | had its origin chiefly in the county of Han- 


a member, at last became president of the council of this 
colony. ‘To all this were added a great elegancy of taste 


and life, the well-bred gentleman and polite companion, 


over. Between 1740 and 1743 a few fami- 
lies of this county segregated themselves 


the splendid economist and pradent father of a family, with| from the established church and were ac- 


the constant enemy of all exorbitant power and hearty 


friend to the liberties of his country. Nat. Mar. 28, 1674. 


Mort. Aug. 26, 1744. An AStat 70.” His portrait, a fine 
old cavalier face, is preserved at Berkley. 


customed to meet for the purpose of wor- 
ship at the house of Samuel Morris, the 
zealous leader of this little band of dissent- 


Beverley, B. 4, p. 62, thus alludes to the garden at West-|ers. Of singular simplicity of character— 


over: “Colonel Byrd, in his garden, which is the finest in 
that country, has a summer-house set round with the Indian 


sincere, devout, earnest, he was in the habit 


honey-suckle, which all the Summer is continually full of of reading to his neighbors from favorite re- 
sweet flowers, in which these birds delight exceedingly.| ligious works, particularly Luther’s commen- 
Upon these flowers I have seen ten or a dozen of these tary on the Galatians, with the view of com- 


beautiful creatures together, which sported about me so fa- 
miliarly, that with their little wings they often fanned my 


municating to others, impressions that had 





face.” 





been made on himself. [1743.] Having met 
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with a volume of Whitefield’s sermons, he 
commenced reading them to his audience, 
who met to hear them every Sunday and 
frequently on week days. At length his 
dwelling being found too small to contain 
his increasing congregation, a meeting-house 
was built merely for reading, and it came to be 
called “ Morris’s Reading-room.” He was 
soon invited to read these sermons in other 
parts of the country and thus other reading 
houses were established. Those who fre- 
quented them were fined for absenting them- 
selves from church, and Morris himself often 
incurred this penalty. When called on by 
the General Court to declare to what de- 
nomination they belonged, these unsophis- 
ticated dissenters, not knowing what else to 
call themselves, assumed for the present 


time, the name of Lutherans, (quite una- 


ware that this appellation had been appro- 
priated by any others,) but shortly afterwards 
they relinquished that name. * 

Partaking in the religious excitement which 
then pervaded the colonies, limited in infor- 
mation and in the means of attaining it, dis- 
cordant opinions began to divide this little 
association of unorganized dissenters. Some 
seemed to be verging towards Antinomianism, 
and it became a question among them wheth- 
er it was right to pray, as prayer could not 
alter the divine purposes and it might be im- 
pious to desire that it should. 

[1743.] Rev. William Robinson, a mission- 
ary sent out by the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick, visited the frontier settlements of Vir- 
ginia. He preached among the Scotch-Irish 
settlers of Prince. Edward, Campbell, and 
Charlotte counties, and in the last founded 
a congregation. Invited to Hanover, he 
preached for four successive days to large 
congregations of people. Some of them 
could not refrain from publicly giving vent 


* Memoir of Samuel Davies in Evan. and Lit. Mag., 
(edited by Rev. Dr. John H. Rice,) vol. 2, pp. 113, 186, 201, 
330, 353, 474. This work contains a large mass of valu- 
able historical and biographical materials appertaining to 
Virginia. ‘Origin of Presbyterianism,” Ib. pp. 346, 353. 
This is a traditional account given frow memory after an 
interval of 25 years. In some points it is erroneous; 1m 


general it is no doubt authentic,—in particulars it admits of 


doubt. Sketch of Hist. of the Church, (by Rev. Moses 
Hoge, sometime President of Hampden Sydney College,) 
appended to Campbell's Hist. of Va., pp.290,310. Hawks, 
chap. 6. 3 Burk. pp. 119, 125. Hodge's Hist. of Preshy- 
terian church, part 2, pp. 42, 46, 284, 285, 








to their overwhelming emotions. Many were 
converted. Robinson before his departure 
succeeded in correcting some of the errors 
of the dissenters and brought them to con- 
duct public worship with better order, prayer 
and singing of psalms being now introdu- 
ced, so that ‘he brought them into some 
kind of church order on the Presbyterian 
model.” * Another Missionary, Rev. Mr. 
Roan, from the Newcastle Prest-ytery, preach- 
ed with success in Virginia, and the conse- 
quent excitement, together with his speak 

ing freely of the degeneracy of the clergy 
of the colony, gave alarm to the supporters 
of the established church and measures were 
concerted for arresting these inroads of dis- 
sent. To aggravate the indignation of the 
government, a perjured calumniator, whose 
name has not survived, swore ‘that he heard 
Mr. Roan utter blasphemous expressions in 
his sermon.” An indictment was drawn up 
against him, although he had left the colony. 
Some of those who had invited him to preach 
at their houses, were summoned to appear 
before the General Court, and two of them 
were fined. The indictment, however, was 
dropped ; the witnesses summoned to testi- 
fy against him having testified in his favor, 
and the accuser fled from the colony. How- 
ever, the intolerant spirit of the government 
continuing unabated, the Synod of New York, 
[1745,] at the instance of a deputation of 
Morris and some other dissenters of East- 
ern Virginia, sent an address to the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, in their behalf, by two 
clergymen, William Tennent and Samuel 
Finley. They were kindly received by Gooch 
and were allowed to preach in Hanover, but 
they returned in a week to their own coun- 
try. The first Presbyterian ministers who 
visited this part of Virginia, Robinson, Todd, 
Roan, &c., were by the people denominated 
New Lights—a name employed by their ad- 
herents in a favorable sense; by their oppo- 
nents as an epithet of ridicule. In 1743, 
when Morris and some other dissenters had 
at Williamsburg professed their adhesion to 
the tenets of the Presbyterian ‘‘Confession 
of Faith,’’ Gooch had received them kindly 
and recognized their right to the privileges 


* “Origin of Presbyterianism,” Evan. and Lit. Mag., 
vol, 2, p. 351. Whitefield afterwards preached for some 
daysin Hanover. Mr. Madison, itis said, esteemed White- 
field the greatest orator that he had ever listened to. 
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became alarmed and had re- 
course to measures of intolerance which they 


of the Toleration Act. ° In this year, , 1745, | fabtiohinent, 
it has been seen he gave a like reception to 
Tennent and Finley. Yet in April of the} would rather have avoided. * 

same year he delivered a severe charge to| Rev. Samuel Davies was pre-eminently 
the grand jury against “certain false teach- |instrumental in organizing and extending 
ers, lately crept into this government, w ho | Presbyterianism i in Eastern Virginia. Born 
without order, or license, or producing any in the county of Newcastle, Delaware, No- 
testimonial of their education, or sect, pro- | vember 3, 1724, and educated principally in 


fessing themselves ministers under the pre- Pennsylvania, he visited Hanover county for 











tended influence of new light, extraordinary | 


impulse, and such like satirical and enthusi- 
astick knowledge, lead the innocent and igno- 
rant people into all kinds of delusion.” In the 
summer of the following year he issued a proc- 
lamation against Moravians, New Lights and | 





the first time, transiently, in April, 1747. Lan- 
guishing under consumption, which threat- 
ened to cut him off prematurely, he howev- 
er recovered sufficient strength to return to 
Hanover, 1748, and settled at a place about 
12 miles from the Falls of James river. + 


Methodists, t prohibiting under severe penal- | ‘Severe laws had been passed in Virginia in 
ties their meetings. In regard to the dissent- | accordance with the English Act of Uni- 


ers, Gooch exhibited inconsistency if not du- | 


plicity in bringing such harsh and sweeping 
charges against these ministers whom he had 
received so courteously. Perhaps he in- 
tended to apply his denunciations only to 
Roan and a few others who had rendered 
themselves particularly odious. But it is 
more probable that the Governor at first, 
when he reckoned the visits of these mis- 
sionaries transient and their influence incon- 
siderable, was willing to indulge his courte- 
ous and obliging disposition towards them. 
But when dissent was found spreading with 
such unexpected rapidity, Gooch, together 
with the clergy and other friends of the es- 


* According to “ Origin of Presbyterianism,” 2 Evan. 
and Lit. Mag., p. 349. “The Governor, Gooch, (who it 
‘was said had been educated a. Presbyterian, but for the 


sake of an office, or for some Other reason, had become a | 


member of the established church,) immediately observed, 
on seeing the contession, that these men were Presbyteri- 
ans and that they were tolerated by the laws of England.” 
The interview between the Governor and Council and 
Morris and his companions, was interrupted by a thunder- 
storm of extraordinary fury. This was one of a train of 
providential events, which the dissenting deputation be- 
lieved to have been instrumental in bringing about the fa- 
vorable issue of their application. 


+ 3 Burk, p. 119,122,125. Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexan- 
der in the Richmond Watchman and Observer for March 


18ih, 1847, says—* These first Presbyterian Minister@who | 


visited Middle Virginia were by the people denominated 
New Licuts. This name was not given to them in the 
North, where on accountof the division of the Presbyteri- 
an Church into two parties they were called New side and 
the other party Old-side. But as those zealous servants of 
God preached up the doctrine of justification by faith and 
regeneration by the Spirit—doctrines in those duys never 
heard from the pulpits of the established clergy of Virgin- 
ia—they were very commonly denominated New Licurs.” 





formity, though with less penalty, and en- 
forcing attendance at the Parish church. 
The Toleration Act was little understood in 
Virginia; Davies examined it carefully and 
satisfied himself that it was in force in the 
colony, not indeed by virtue of its original 
enactment in England, but because it had 
been expressly recognized and adopted by 
an act of the Virginia assembly. He had 
accordingly, upon qualifying according to the 
act of toleration, procured from the General 


Court, upon his first arrival in Hanover in 


1747, a license of four places of worship, 
meeting-houses in the language of that day, 
situated in the counties of Henrico, Hano- 
ver and New Kent. [October, 1748.] Licen- 
ses were upon the petitions of the dissen- 
ters with difficulty obtained, for three other 
meeting-houses lying in Caroline, Louisa 
and Goochland. Davies was now only about 
twenty-four years of age, yet his fervid elo- 
quence attracted large congregations, inclu- 
ding many churchmen. On several occasions 
he found it necessary to defend the cause of 
the dissenters at the bar of the General Court. 
In one instance Peyton Randolph, the king’s 
Attorney General, made an elaborate argu- 
ment to prove that the act of Toleration did 
not extend to Virginia. When Davies, by 
permission, rose to reply, atitter ran through 
the court. It vanished however at the first 


* Dr. A. Alexander in the communication to the Watch- 
man and Observer befure cited. 

+ Rev. John Rodgers, who accompanied Davies, finding 
it impossible to obtain from the Government permission to 
settle in Virginia, returned to the North. Millei’s Life of 
Rodger’s cited by Dr. Alexander, ubi supra. 
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sentence that he uttered. He contended 
that if the Toleration Act did not extend to 
Virginia, then neither did the act of Uni- 
formity. His masterly argument commanded 
admiration, and, during his stay in Williams- 
burg, he received many civilities, especially 
from Dr. Blair and Sir William Gooch. And 
when Davies visited England some )j ears af- 
ter, he obtained from Sir Dudley Rider, the 
king’s Attorney General, a decision that the 
Toleration Act did extend to Virginia. Pey- 
ton Randolph, his ‘‘old adversary,’ happened 
to be in London at the same time. 

Sir William Gooch had now been governor 
of Virginia for twenty-two years, when 14th 
of August, 1749,] he left the colony amidst 
the regrets of the people. Notwithstanding 
an occasional flexibility of principles, he was 
a man of virtuous character, and this together 
with singular amenity of manners, made him 
uncommonly popular. His zeal for the church 
betrayed him, towards the close of his adminis- 
tration, into something of intolerance, yet he 
seems to have commanded the esteem and re- 
specteven of dissenters. * During his adminis- 
tration, from 1728 to 1749, the number of the 
Virginians had nearly doubled and there had 
been added one third to the extent of their 
settlements. t 

The government devolved upon Robinson, 
president of the council; but he dying within 
a few days, Thomas Lee succeeded as presi- 
dent. The duke of Albemarlet was now 


* Campbell, p. 301. Rev. Samuel Davies spoke of 
Gooch and the council as follows :—* The Hon. Sir Wil- 
liam Gooch, our late governor, discovered a ready disposi- 
tion to allow us all claimable privileges and the greatest 
aversion to persecuting measures; but considering the 
shocking reports spread abroad concerning us, by officious 
malignants, it was no great wonder the council discovered 
a considerable reluctance to tolerate us. Had it not been 
for this, | persuade myself they would have shown them- 
selves the guardians of our legal privileges as well as gen- 
erous patriots to their country, which is the character gen- 
erally given them.” 

+ Chalmers’ [ntroduction, vol. 2, p. 202. 

t Of Lord Albemarle, then ambassador in Paris, Horace 
Walpole says :—‘“ It was convenient to him to be anywhere 
butin England. His debts were excessive, though he was 
ambassador, groom of the Stole, Governor of Virginia, and 
Colonel of a regiment of guards. His figure was genteel, 
his manner noble and agreeable. The rest of his merit 
was the interest Lady Albemarle had with the king through 
Lady Yarmouth. He had all his life imitated the French 
manners since he came to Paris, where be never conversed 
with aFrenchman. If good breeding is not different from 
good sense, Lord Albemarle at least knew how to distin- 
guish it from good nature. He would bow to his postilion 
while he was rnining his tailor.” 


|governor-in-chief. This Thomas Lee was 
father of Philip Ludwell, Richard Henry, 
Thomas L. Arthur, Francis Lightfoot and 
William. As Westmoreland, their native 
county, is distinguished above all others in 
Virginia, as the birth-place of genius,—so 
perhaps no other Virginian could boast so 
many distinguished sons as president Lee. 
He was succeeded by Lewis Burwell of Glou- 
cester, an eminent scholar. During his brief 
administration, nine Cherokee chiefs, with 
thirty warriors, visited Williamsburg. A party 
of the Nottaways, animated by inveterate hos- 
tility, approached to attack them. The Pre- 
sident, however, effected a reconciliation and 
they sate down and smoked together the pipe 
of peace. * 


* Carter’s Creek, (the old seat of the Burwells,) is situa- 
ted on a creek of that name and not far back from the York 
river. The high, diamond-shaped chimneys and the panel- 
ling of the interior, remind the visitor that Virginia is truly 
the Ancient Dominion. In the family grave-yard, shaded 
with locusts, overrun with parasites and grape-vines, the 
: following inscriptions are to be found :— 





Here lyeth the Body of 
Lewis Son of Lewis BVRWELL and Abigall 
his wife on the left hand 
Of his brother Bacon and 
Sister Jane. He departed 
this life ye 17th day of 
September 1696 in the 15th yeare of his age. 


To the Sacred Memory of Abigall, 
the loveing and Beloved wife of Matthew 
Burwell, of the county of Gloster, 
Virginia, Gent. who was descended 
of the illustrious family of Bacons and 
Heiresse of the Honble. Nathaniel Bacon, Es:,., 
President of Virginia, who 
not being more Honorable in her 
Birth than Vertuous in her Life departed 
this world the 12th day of November 
1692, aged 36 years, having Blessed her 
Husband with four sons and six daughters. 


Beneath this tomb lies the body of Major Nathaniel Bur- 
well, eldest son of Major Lewis Burwell, who by a well- 
regulated conduct and firm integrity justly established a 
good reputation. He died in the font bret year of his age, 
leaving behind hin three sons and one daughter by Eliza- 
beth eldest daughter of Robert Carter, Esq, in the year of 
our Lord Christ MDCCXXI. 


Here lyeth the body of the Honle. Lewis Burwell, son of 
Majr. Lewis Burwell and Lucy his wife of the county of 
Gloster, who first married Abigall Smith of the Family of 
the Bacons, by whom he had four sons and six daughters 
and after her death to Martha the widow of the Honble. 
William Cole, by whom he also had two sons and three 
daughters, and departed this life the 19th day of December, 
Anno Domini 1710, leaving bebind him three sons and six 
daughters. 


In perpetual memory of the virtuous Lucy Burwell the 
loveing and beloved wife of Major Lewis Burwell, of the 
county of Gloster, in Virginia, long since deceased, from 
the ancient family of Higginsons and was the only daughter 
of the valiant Capt. Robert Higginson, one of the first com- 
manders that subdued the country of Virginia from the 
power of the Heathen, who not being more worthy in her 
birth than virtuous in her life, exchanged this life for a bet- 
ter on the 6th of November in the — year of her age — 1675. 
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WOE AND WEAL, OR THE TRANSITIONS OF LIFE. 
A TALE. 
BY A LADY OF VIRGINIA. 


** Man's yesterday may ne’er be like his morrow, 
Naught may endure but mutability.” 
Mrs. M. W. Shelby. 


Harcourt and Reginald Delacy were twin bro- 
thers and the only children of a brave officer, who 
was killed at the bombardment of Fort McHenry, 
near Baltimore, Maryland, ducing the war of 1812, 
between the United States and Great Britain, 

That “ misfortunes rarely come singly,” is as 
true a proverb as it is common, and this, their first 
calamity, was quickly followed by a second equally 
severe, the loss of their mother, whose constita- 
tion had been so enfeebled by long declining health, 
that she sunk under the affliction occasioned by 
her husband’s untimely death, and a few months 
after that melancholy event, her sainted spirit took 
its flight from earth, to rejoin him in a happier 
sphere. 

A sketch of Mrs. Delacy may not be inoppor- 
tune. She was the daughter of an Irish peer, beau- 
tiful, and an heiress, and as might be expected, re- 
ceived numerous offers of marriage, but rejected 
all for the sake of him who had gained her young 
affections before she entered society—her cousin, 
Oswald,—the gallant Major whom she wedded. 

Her disposition was extremely gay, perhaps too 
volatile, but when maternal feelings were devel- 
oped, they triumphed over every other propensity 
and she readily abandoned the haunts of pleasure 
and devoted herself to her children and a husband, 
whom she idolized. He being a sensible and re- 
ligious man, the force of his example caused her 
to render a Jovely character still more lovely by 
the additional graces of piety and its attendant 
virtues, humility and gentleness. Although in her 
fortieth year, and a prey to blighting sickness, 
many personal attractions still remained; a set of 
delicately chiselled features, a fair skin and large, 
lustrous hazel eyes, to which consumption, with 
that mysterious effect peculiar to ¢, communicated 
unusual brilliancy, while the softness of her voice, 
the elegance of her manners, for she had been bred 
in the highest circles, and the conviction which 
her fragile appearance instantly produced, that her 
life was fast waning away, created interest and 
sympathy in the minds of all who knew her. 

A touching and a holy scene did the chamber of 
that dying mother present, in the agonizing mo- 
ment of separation from the loved ones of earth! 

It was a gloomy November evening, and the 
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wind in fitful gasts shook the closed blinds of the 
invalid’s apartment, but comfort and quiet reigned 
within. A carpet and curtains of rich crimson, a 
brisk fire and an astral lamp diffused a cheerful 
glow around the room, and the atmosphere savored 
of an aromatic perfume from a pastil burning in @ 
miniature castle of gilded porcelain. Neara table, 
covered with books and implements for drawing, 
and a tray of oranges and candied fruits, reclined 
Mrs. Delacy in an easy chair, while Reginald read 
aloud one of Mrs. Sherwood’s excellent volumes 
and Harcourt inspected a portfolio of engravings. 
Suddenly a slight faintness assailed her and she 
requested them to extinguish the pastil and open 
the door to admit air. They did so, but she grew 
worse and they summoned her nurse, who alarmed 
at the death-like hue and expression of her face, 
immediately sent for a physician and despatched a 
messenger for Mr. Fitzgerald, an intimate friend 
of the family, who resided a few miles off and had 
acted as their protector from the period of the 
Major’s death. 

They came, and Mrs. Delacy was soon aware 
of her approaching dissolution ;—she was undis- 
mayed, for she knew that the benificent Creator she 
had served in prosperity, would not forsake her in 
the hour of trouble, and on the threshold of eter- 
nity she was calm and collected. Raising her 
beautiful eyes and hands to heaven, for some min- 
utes she appeared absorbed in ferveut supplication, 
she then embraced and solemnly blessed her weep- 
ing sons, as they knelt by her side, and committed 
them to the guardianship of Mr. Fitzgerald, and 
the smile of an angel beamed over her counte- 
nance as she thanked him, the doctor and nurse for 
their kindness, and left affectionate messages for 
absent friends. 

Ere morning, the vigils of love and duty were 
no longer necessary—the sufferer was at rest ; and 
the convulsive sobs of the bereaved brothers, the 
stealthy tread and low whispers of sympathizing 
assistants and the moaning .‘° the autumn wind, 
which seemed chanting a requiem for the dead, 
were the only sounds that fell upon the ear through- 
out the mansion of the departed. 


‘Until the grave shut from our sight its 
Victims, there is hope.” 


And although their mother's increasing pallor and 
debility ought to have prepared them for the ‘‘ com- 
ing woe,” Harcourt and Reginald clung to the fond 
anticipation of her recovery, and their bereave- 
ment was a shock that overwhelmed them with 
despair. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was faithful to his trust, and 
when the last sad rites of sepulture had been per- 
formed over the remains of Mrs. Delacy, he re- 
moved his wards, then fifieen years of age, to 
Cherwell Cottage, his own rustic, but tasteful resi- 
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dence in the vicinity of Oxford. Here Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald and her two little daughters greeted them 
with cordiality, and every thing was done to soothe 
and content them. Grief has but temporary power 
over the young; it may cause them to droop like 
flowers for awhile, but like flowers will they revive, 
if bedewed with the waters of consolation and 
kindness, and thus treated, Harcourt and Reginald 
by degrees resumed their cheerfulness and shared 
jn the sports of their blythesome associates, Amanda 
and Rosa; these little lassies were several years 
younger than themselves and as bright and bloom- 
ing as the roses of Damascus. The income ari- 
sing from the Delacy property, was amply suffi- 
cient for the support and education of our young 
heroes, and after a sojourn of considerable length 
at the cottage, they were placed at school at Eton, 
in Buckinghamshire, that famous establishment 
founded by Henry the Sixth, where they continued 
several years, in which interim, Harcourt, who was 
as wild and bold as D'Israeli’s ** Vivian Grey,” 
headed a row for amusement whenever he had a 
chance, and was careful not to injure himself by 
too close an application to Greek and Latin or the 
classics; Reginald, on the contrary, became their 
devotee. In truth, the patriarchal twins of yore, 
Jacob and Esau, were not more widely different in 
appearance, tastes and dispositions, than were these, 
our pen portrays, and when qualified for their 
terms at college, the intellectual and study-loeving 
Reginald was fain to go, but the enterprising Har- 
court insisted upon seeking his fortune in the West 
Indies. Mr. Fitzgerald remonstrated in vain 
against the proposal ; his objections were overruled 
and he yielded a reluctant consent. 

Harcourt sailed for Cuba and never trod his na- 
tive soil again! He vested his property in a sue- 
cessful speculation, this tempted him to try another, 
then a third—a fourth—each proved fortunate, and 
in less than five years, he was the proprietor of a 
Jarge and flourishing plantation, well stocked with 
negroes and overseers to cultivate it. Yet in the 
midst of this wondrous prosperity and augmenting 
wealth, he felt as did Damocles, when feasting with 
the sword suspended over his head; the slow but 
sure destroyer, withering consumption, which he 
inherited from his mother, attacked him, even in 
Cuba’s Southern clime, and notwithstanding the ut- 
most prudence and care, for life to him was sweet 
and he was loth to die, he became its victim ere 
he attained his twenty-fifth anniversary. He be- 
queathed his estate to Reginald, whose career had 
been far happier. Though fortune had showered 
no golden favors over him, love had lavished on 
him his rosiest smiles. Amanda Fitzgerald, now 
a beautiful woman of nineteen, had plighted to him 
her faith, and their nuptials were to be celebrated 
as soon as he commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession, the law. The intelligence of poor Har- 





companied by the information of his rich bequest. 
Interest required that he should hasten to take pos- 
session of it, and he prepared to do so—to leave, 
for six tedious months, his betrothed! Had the in- 
heritance consisted of Golconda’s diamond mines, 
he would have thought them well paid for, by the 
performance of sucha pilgrimage. But the dread 
of evil, like the anticipation of enjoyment, gene- 
rally exceeds its realization. 

The evening appointed for his departure arrived 
and he sauntered with Amanda, in tender conver- 
sation, on the banks of the Thames, at Oxford, 
where he had graduated with distinction the pre- 
ceding year. A full orbed moon poured down her 
silvery rays upon the turrets and buildings of the 
University, that venerable and illustrious seat of 
learning, and varied with light and shadow the 
thickly foliaged trees which reared themselves 
around. The calmness of the night diffused its 
influence over the minds of the lovers and for 
awhile they ceased to speak ; Delacy at length re- 
sumed—* My sweet friend,” said he, “ think of me 
when gone as I shall think of you, frequently, fond- 
ly, fervently! Pray for my weifare as I shall pray 
for yours, and Heaven will surely bless me with a 
prosperous voyage and a speedy return, to claim 
this precious hand, and make it mine forever.” 

Amanda responded to his affectionate appeal and 
promised all he desired. 

It was late ere they rejoined the inmates of 
Cherwell Cottage, and not till long after the col- 
lege bells had chimed twelve, (which seemed to 
them a parting knell,) did they separate. The 
family had retired at an earlier hour and left them 
together. 

As he bade farewell, Reginald drew from his vest 
a chain of gold and clasped it around Amanda’s 
neck. ‘“ Dearest, this sacred relic, the gift of my 
angelic mother! I leave with thee ; its purity and 
strength render it a fit emblem of our attachment, 
so wear it for my sake, and now I claim the braid- 
ed lock you promised to have ready for me.” The 
boon was given and he tore himself away. 

Amanda accompanied him to the door, and thence 
gazed upon his receding figure as he traversed the 
lawn, till in the depths of the avenue beyond, it 
was hidden from her view. 

With an aching heart she sought her chamber 
and there yielded to the fullness of its sorrow. 
“ Oh that I could have been his bride and shared 
the perils of this voyage!” she exclaimed; “ the 
wide, wide seas will soon rol] between us, and I 
have sad forebodings we shall never meet again.” 
Pressing the chain to her lips, she knelt and pray- 
ed for the beloved donor, then threw herself on 
the couch beside her sleeping sister, but day dawn- 
ed ere slumber closed her eyelids. Her perturbed 
feelings communicated themselves to her dreams, 
and in them she beheld Reginald struggling amid 
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an island, near which the vessel was wrecked—at 
length with extended hands he grasped the shore, 
when a huge billow enfolded him and he disappear- 
ed. She uttered a piteous cry and awoke ;—the 
sun was shining through the lattice and an April 
shower falling rapidly in large drops, whose loud 
pattering had probably contributed to the illusion 
of her stormy dream. 

Rosa was dressed and the matin bell had rang, 
so springing from her bed, with her sister’s aid she 
was soon ready to descend to the saloon, where the 
family were at prayers, and as she joined in devo- 
tion, she felt her heart relieved of despondency and 
filled with faith that her lover would be protected 
and restored to her. 

Happy those who thus can find solace in com- 
munion with a merciful Providence! Amanda 
now reaped the blessings of a religious education; 
her parents were strict members of the Protestant 
Episcocal Church and had brought up their chil- 
dren in accordance with its holiest precepts—had 
taught them to Jove, honor and trust in God. 

At present, trace we Delacy in his perigrina- 
tions. After quitting Cherwell Cottage he walked 
on without venturing a glance upon temptation in 
the form of the fair being he had left standing in 
the door-way. Guided by the light of the still 
presiding moon, he pursued the path to Magdalen 
bridge, so remarkable for its position and the beauty 
of its architecture. Spanning both branches of 
the Cherwell, a considerable portion of it lies over 
the ground which divides the river. 

Here he paused to cast a “ lingering look” upon 
the exquisite landscape, and especially upon the 
poplar and beechen trees which towered in per- 
spective, and sheltered the abode of the beloved 
one from whom he had just separated perhaps for- 
ever! The very idea was insupportable and he 
hurried away to his lodgings to try and banish it 
in the forgetfulness of sleep; but his repose, like 
Atanda’s, was disturbed and unrefreshing, and 
when at day break he entered the stage coach for 
London, his feelings were as sombre as the sky 
above him, then darkened by masses of clouds, 
which ultimately descended in the plentiful shower 
already mentioned. Soon, however, the sun shone 
out and a rainbow arched the heavens; it seemed 
an omen of good, and with the cheerful villages. 
verdant hedges and parks, and an exhilarating 
breeze, revived his spirits and his hopes. 

Those who have travelled in “ merry old Eng- 
land,” well know the ease and velocity with which 
its smooth and level roads are glided over by ve- 
hicles publie or private ; the comfort and neatness 
of the inas—the smiling physiognomies and obli- 
gingness of the landlords, landladies, waiters and 
waiting-maids, particularly when the style and ap- 
pearance of the traveller beteken liberal custom 
and sure payment. Reginald experienced all these, 
and in due time was set down at Wright's hotel 








near the strand. The following day he made por- 
chases and preparations necessary for his voyage 
and wrote a farewell letter to Amanda ; the second 
found him on board of a noble packet ship with full 
spread canvass, moving like a stately swan across 
the blue waters of the British channel. 

Among the passengers were a gentleman and 
lady from New York, Colonel and Mrs. Danvers, 
who with their three danghters had been making a 
tour through England and Wales and spending a 
winter in London. The trio were lovely looking 
girls and Delacy perceiving a strong resemblance 
between Adelaide, the eldest, and Amanda, often 
sought her society and paid her marked attention, 
reading or playing chess and backgammon, or prom- 
enading when the sea was smooth, they were con- 
stantly together. It was a dangerous intimacy for 
susceptible and sympathetic souls! 

For many days the voyagers were favored with 
propitious winds and sunny skies, but when within 
a week's sail of the American coast, the aspect of 
the heavens suddenly changed and darkness seemed 
brooding over the vessel as it rolled heavily from 
side to side on mountainous waves. Anon, flashes 
of lurid lightning gleamed upon the deep, accom- 
panied by peals of hoarsest thunder, and white- 
crested billows dashed in furious tumult over the 
deck of the struggling ship, washing off all things 
that had not been securely corded to its masis or 
bulwarks. The straining and creaking of the tim- 
bers, the rattling of the ropes, the cries of the 
sailors as they dragged down the torn and soaking 
canvass in obedience to their Captain’s orders, is- 
sued with stentorian voice through a speaking trum- 
pet, rendered the scene terrific! ‘Those who have 
not witnessed a storm at sea, cannot conceive its 
sublime horror and the awful fear it excites in the 
breasts of the timid and inexperienced! ‘Then 
the dizziness—the qualmishness—-the revolting 
sickness! Oh, it is a time of trial! a rigorous test 
of every mental and bodily nerve ! 

The female passengers of t.e “ Trident” were 
frantic with terror. Mrs. Danvers and her young- 
er daughters clung to their father for support and 
protection, but Adelaide flew to Delacy. “If 
doomed to be lost, let us perish together,” she ex- 
claimed, and threw herself into his arms, where 
she remained motionless, almost breathless, till the 
rage and violence of the elements abated, when re- 
covering her presence of mind and abashed at this 
involuntary exhibition of a passion she had hith- 
erto concealed, she broke from him and hastily re- 
treated to her state-room. 

Then and thus it was that Delacy discovered 
his civilities and kindness had been misinterpreted 
and had won the heart of his artless companion. 
The conviction filled him with pain; generous, 
honorable and benevolent, he would not allow even 
vanity to be gratified by so great, so fruitless a 
sacrifice on the part of another, complimentary as 
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it was. What course to pursue, he hesitated —to 
change in his demeanor and treat with reserve and 
coldness an innocent creature who evidently adored 
him seemed cruel—nay, impossible! and yet to 
persevere in his attentions would be cherishing a 
hopeless, and perhaps a fatal attachment. He 
thonght not of danger to himself. Alas! for 
Amanda. Alas, for woman’s Jove and man’s fi- 
delity ! 

After a vast deal of meditation, Reginald deter- 
mined as young people generally do, in cases of 
difficulty, to be guided by circumstances, (in other 
words their own impulses,) and with that perilous 
resolve, instead of disclosing his engagement and 
restraining his inclinations, he continued his osual 
intercourse with the bewitching girl, whose blush- 
es and averted looks, when next they met, plainly 
betrayed her recollection of the inadvertent confes- 
sion she had made during her alarm. Reginald 
was equally confused and tremulous with emotion, 
and his agitation was not lost upon Adelaide— 
again was he misunderstood. 

They reached New York in safety, and more 
than a month elapsed ere Reginald found a vessel 
bound for Havana, his destined port, beyond which 
lay the plantation bequeathed him by his brother. 
It was a month replete with incidents, which kin- 
died hopes in one fond breast, that never were to 
be realized. 

Delacy became domesticated at Col. Danvers’, 
and strange to say, was unconscious of the spell 
that drew him there, till a fervent letter from Aman- 
da awakened his sleeping conscience and made 
him aware that the fascinating American had en- 
grossed too completely his time and thoughts and 
that the hours spent with her in that luxurious par- 
lor in Washington Square, or strolling through 
Broadway, or accompanying her in parties of plea- 
sure on the water to Staten Island, Flushing and 
other places of amusement, had caused him to neg- 
lect the sweet friend, who so lamented his absence. 
Only once had he written to her since he landed. 

Repentant of his delinquency, he kissed as he 
refolded the letter and hastened to answer it, and 
struck with his injustice towards Adelaide and the 
danger and impropriety of his own position, he de- 
termined to mention his engagement and forego 
the enjoyment of her society during the remainder 
of his sojourn in the city. He fulfilled his pur- 
pose the next evening, and the alternate flush and 
paleness of her cheek alone betrayed the pangs 
his communication occasioned the unhappy girl, 
for wounded pride and dignity yielded strength and 
support through the hard trial, and not a reproach, 
or even a remark escaped her lips. She quickly 
changed the conversation to an indifferent topic, 
and they parted tranquilly, yet her heart was al- 
most breaking and Ais was truly grieved. 

He now saw too late how imprudent, how trra- 





spection was only alleviated by the consideration 
that he had at last done his duty, and by the hope 
that time and absence would heal the wounds his 
presence had inflicted. 

Failacious reasoner! little he knew of the depth 
and durability of woman’s tenderness, the only 
sure conquerors of which are harshness and neg- 
lect. °Tis these which destroy the romance of at- 
tachment and gradually weaken and undermine the 
citadel of strong affection. ‘Time and absence are 
frail adversaries, when busy memories act as sen- 
tinels to oppose them. 

At the end of a melancholy week, he called to 
bid the Danvers family a final adieu, and was not 
surprised at their treating him coldly, nor could he 
blame them, for he felt that his conduct appeared 
cruel and ungrateful. Adelaide he did not see— 
they told him she had gone to visit a relation in 
Brooklyn. " ° . 

Reginald embarked for Havana ;—he was an 
enthusiastic admirer of nature, and but for the 
gloomy state of his mind, would have luxuriated in 
the magnificent scene around him, as the vessel 
scudded before a brisk wind through the harbor of 
New York on the morning of his departure. He 
remembered too well, however, with whom he had 
oft descanted upon the beauties of that prospect 
even at that very hour, when, as then, a brilliant 
sunrise gilded the forests of masts which arose 
from the wharves of the city and mellowed the 
green of the hills and shores encircling its bay. 
As he gazed upon the villas on some of the is- 
lands, with their teeming orchards and gardens, 
he remembered too well with whom he had visited 
their shades and culled their fruits and flowers— 
and as they entered the * Narrows,” the splendid 
sea-view occasioned such painful reminiscences, as 
forced him, absolutely soal-sick, to descend to his 
cabin. 

It was the 5th day after leaving New York, that 
he was suddenly aroused from a sound nap at early 
dawn, by a terrible noise and commotion on deck, 
mingled with the clashing of swords and discharge 
of pistols in quick succession : he leaped from his 
birth, and hastily dressing, rushed up the gang- 
way—the next instant he was struck down sense- 
less by a heavy blow from the blanderbass of one 
of a pirate band, who had attacked and captured 
the ill-fated echooner in which he was a passenger. 
How long he remained in this situation he knew 
not, but when he revived, and feebly raising himself 
looked about, an appalling sight presented itself,— 
the vessel’s deck was clotted with blood and strew- 
ed with corpses! She was entirely dismantled, and 
floated without sail or rudder, at the mercy of the 
waves and winds. The pirates had carried off 
every article that was valuable, and not a trace of 
them remained, save the dreadful carnage and de- 
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despair—-he inwardly prayed to Heaven for protec- 
tion and relief and again sank into unconscious- 
ness. His petition was not in vain—towards even- 
ing the gory hulk with its ghastly burdens was es- | 
pied by the Montezuma, a Spanish merchantman, | 
and was immediately pursued and boarded. On 
perceiving that Reginald still breathed, the hu- 
mane captain had him gently removed to his ship 
and used every effort to restore him—the bodies 
of the slaughtered crew were consigned to the 
deep with every mark of respect customary on 
such solemn occasions. Rolled up in hammocks, 
containing weights to make them sink, they were 
laid in a row, prayers read over them, a gun fired 
from the bows of the Montezuma, and then, one 
after another, the dead were launched into the 
ocean. 

For several days, Reginald was unable to rise— 
he had a severe cut and contusion on his head and 
the loss of blood and appetite rendered him weak 
and pale. With sorrow, too, he discovered that 
the braid of Amanda’s hair which he wore round 
his neck, was gone. It was attached to his watch, 
of which he had been robbed during his swoon. 

Captain Laplata, from Cadiz, was bound for 
Havana, so that our traveller was neither turned 
from his course nor delayed by his adventure; in 
one respect it was favorable to his interest; it 
proved the means of an acquaintance and intimacy 
with his deliverer, which led, as will be shown 
hereafter, to important results. 

The worthy captain once resided in Havana, and 
was pleased to show him the town and give him 
much useful information; he also introduced him 
to several agreeable families, and Reginald was 
astonished at the degree of luxury and fashion 
which prevailed among the high classes, and at 
the magnificence of the churches and that of many 





tavega and the new married couple were to accom- 
pany him and the latter to spend the remainder of 
the summer in travel before finally settling in Liv- 
erpool, to enjoy the sweets of connubial felicity 
and domestic life. 

Amanda had heard but twice from Reginald. 
His last letter mentioned that he intended to leave 
New York immediately fur Cuba, and should write 
without delay after reaching it, but he had not 
done so and she knew not even where to address 
him, consequently all communication between them 
had ceased and she was so disturbed and depress- 
ed and her health so evidently impairing from anx- 
iety of mind, that her parents insisted on her join- 
ing the party to Spain, promising to forward with- 
out delay all packages that might arrive for her, 
while she was absent. She yielded to their wishes, 
and after the ordinary routine of calms and storms, 
the voyage was accomplished in due time and 
safely. 

They found the city of Cadiz in great commo- 
tion—a gang of pirates had been captured and 
bronght into port, and a crowd of soldiers and citi- 
zens were conducting them to prison. 

The Deltavegas were soon established in com- 
fortable quarters and warmly greeted by relatives 
and friends. Time rolled tranquilly on with all 
save Amanda—tidings from home brought none of 
her truant lover, and she grew more and more 
restless and unhappy. She thought he must be 
dead, or ill, she could not, would vot doubt his 
truth. 

In fine weather, Rosa and herself usually walk- 
ed out of an afternoon, and though not Roman 
Catholics, they frequently went to the Cathedral 
at the hour of vespers, to listen to the strains of 
sacred music which then pealed through its aisles. 

One evening while thus employed, “ Sister,’ 





private mansions, where he was entertained in 
quite a princely style. But being impatient to 
wind up his business and return to Europe, he soon 
hired a “ Quitrine”—a light carriage peculiar to 
the country —and proceeded to his plantation, where, 


in the midst of overseers and a numerous horde of | 


slaves, we shall leave him for the present, and 
hold intercourse with the other characters of our 
story. About four months after Reginald’s depar- 
ture from England, Rosa Fitzgerald, who had ma- 
tured into as graceful and lovely a woman as her 
sister, received and accepted the addresses of a 
young gentleman of fortune and genteel standing, 
whose father was a Spaniard. Mr. Deltavega 
married in early life a lady of Liverpool and be- 
came a resident there. He was the head of an 
extensive mercantile establishment and had amass- 
ed considerable wealth. Having fitted his only 
son Franceseo to succeed him, he determined to 


retire from business and to begin his future holi- | 


day, by a visit to Cadiz, his native city; thither, 
after the union of Rosa and Francesco, Mrs. Del- 


whispered Amanda, “ what tender memories do 
|those sweet and solemn notes revive! tender, and 
painful too—oh let us away! they oppress me, and 
I feel as if some dire calat. ‘ty was hanging over 
me. ’Tis fully I acknowledge to yield thus to 
superstition, yet I cannot resist its influence.” 

And here we would ask, how is it, that between 
the spirit and the future a mysterions and strange 
communion does sometimes exist which sways the 
strongest minds and saddens them with apprehen- 
sions of coming ill? Jt is one of the secrets of 
“nature that cannot be explained. 

The sisters quitted the church, and after a short 
stroll returned home. [n the parlor they found 
|father Anselmo, a relation of Mr. Deltavega, sit- 
‘ting with the family and giving them an account 
‘of the execution of the pirates, which had taken 
place that morning. The good old man had been 
summoned to shrive one of them and had received 
from him, as an offering to the Virgin, a rich gold 
watch, attached to a braid of auburn hair, and bear- 
ing the initials R. D, 
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The penitent confessed that he had rifled it;herlife in after years serene and almost happy, for 


from the person of a young gentleman who was 
killed on board of an American vessel, which he 
and his accomplices had attacked and destroyed 
nine weeks previous to their own capture. 

As he finished speaking, father Anselmo drew 
forth the watch from the fulds of his gown, and no 
sooner did Amanda behold it, than she recognized 
it as Reginald’s, and the hair chain as the tress 
she had bestowed on him at parting. 

* Now by that token of death are my mournful 
forebodings realized !” cried she, and fainted away ; 
a brain fever ensued, and for a long while her life 
was in danger. 

Poor Rosa hung over her pillow night and day, 
and listened with tearful eyes to her delirious lam- 
entations. She insisted upon substituting her own 
watch as a votive gift in Jieu of her lover's and 
kept that, with the chain he had presented her, in 
her bosom, and ofien covered each with kisses and 
tears. 

It wes a melancholy period; but close attention 
are careful nursing at length prevailed, and the 
sufferer began to regain consciousness and health. 

Oh the fallacy of human hopes and earthly hap- 
piness! Scarcely six months had elapsed since 
Amanda's heart beat high with both and all seem- 
ed bright and fair; now, dejected and care-worn, 
to her the world appeared shrouded in darkness, 
and now were hers, though yet so young, thoughts 
that banish sleep, affections withered in the bud, 
and sorrowful remembrances. 


Change of air and scene was prescribed by her 
physician, and she accompanied Rosa and her hus- 
band in a tour through the South of Spain. 

Our scene must now change also—’tis done—the 
curtain again rises, and lo! the interior of a hovel 
in an obscure street of New York, and on a coarse, 
but clean bed, a woman lying apparently in the last 
stage vf consumption. Her sunken and heavy 
eyes brighten, and over her pallid cheek a slight 
flush diffuses itself as she listens to a youthful fe- 
male who is sitting beside her, smoothing her path 
to death with words from Holy Writ—those pre- 
cious promises therein contained of mercy and sal- 
vation to all who believe and repent—that, “ though 
their sins be as scarlet they shall be made white 
as snow.” 

The gentle girl lays down the book to adminis- 
ter nourishment to her dying charge and as she 
turns round, the lovely countenance of Adelaide 
Danvers is revealed to us. Yes, it is she who thus 
performs the duties of charity and seeks to as- 
suage her own griefs by alleviating those of her 
fellow creatures, and to exchange her earthly idol 
for a Heavenly one! A blessed balsam for a 
wounded heart! and verily she found itso. For 
although she could never entirely subdue her hope- 
less passion, and therefore never married, yet was 





it was devoted to piety and heneficence. 

Again must our curtain fall—-again it rises and 
displays a more familiar seene—the road to Cher- 
well Cottage, and Reginald moving as rapidly over 
it as post-horses can convey him. 

He has arranged his West India affairs, re- 
crossed the Atlantic and is hurrying to his affianced 
bride. ‘The chaise stops at the door—he alights 
and is about to enter the house, when an exclama- 
tion of rapture is heard within, and the next mo- 
ment his arms encircle his sweet Amanda who has 
flown to meet him. The bloom of health is once 
more on her cheek, and “ the smile of contentment 
and love” in her soft blue eye. 

Perhaps our readers will not object to be in- 
formed of the occurrences which brought to pass 
this pleasing termination of what has hitherto been 
a gloomy tale. 

Shortly after the excursion through Spain, which 
proved less beneficial to the invalid than was antici- 
pated, our old acquaintance, Captain Laplata, re- 
turned to Cadiz and was invited to dine with Mr. 
Deltavega. In boyhood they were friends, but 
since then had not met before. 

When the ladies retired from the dinner-table 
they remained discoursing over their wine, and the 
captain remarked upon the beauty and extreme de- 
jection of Amanda, whereupon Mr. Deltavega re- 
lated her touching history. 

When he concluded, the benevolent seamen re- 
plied, ‘‘ How fortunate, my dear sir, that you have 
communicated to me these facts! for I can meet 
them with others which will doubtless act like the 
elixir of life upon the withering heart of Miss 
Fitzgerald.” 

He then detailed the circumstances of his en- 
counter with the plundered vessel, his discovery 
and rescue of Reginald and their subsequent asso- 
ciation; and read aloud a letter which he had just 
received from him, stating that since they parted 
he had suffered from a dangerous fever, but was 
convalescent and having satisfactorily completed 
his business was on the point of embarking for 
England, where he feared some misfortune’awaited 
him, as he had no reply to any of his letters since 
leaving New York. 

The delight which this intelligence created may 
well be imagined. How to impart it to Amanda 
in her present nervous state was a difficulty. 

Some writers maintain that sudden joy is harder 
to bear than sudden woe; and history avers that 
the messenger who brought to Athens the news of 
the victory at Marathon died of ecstasy the instant 
after he had told the “ glad tidings ;” nevertheless, 
we are doubtful of the theory in question and opine 
that the poor fellow’s death might have been the re- 
sult of over-exertion in his vocation. Be that as it 
may, it was deemed expedient not to inform Amanda 
of her lover’s continued existence till Rosa had 
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prepared her for the blissful revelation in the gent- 
lest manner, and an unexpected auxiliary in the 
form of a dream favored her design. 

On entering her sister’s chamber, (according to 
her wont,) the next morning, she found her sitting 
by the window, with her head resting on her folded 
arms. 

“ Dear Amanda what is the matter?” inquired 
Rosa, “I hope you are not ill, though I perceive 
you are paler than usual.” 

“No, my kind Rosa, I am not ill, but surely I 
bear a charmed life, or could I thus linger in this 
weary world a prey to such wretchedness? Oh, 
Rosa, what a blessed dream was mine last night! 
Alas! that it was but a dream! Methonght that 
the dead to whom my fate is linked was restored 
to life—that he had been saved from shipwreck 
and borne to a beautiful and fertile island—-that we 
were sailing hence for England and stopped at this 
island to procure water and fruits; there we dis- 
covered him, and amazed and transported I uttered 
a scream which aroused me and I awoke to bitter 
disappointment and vain regret.” 

Rosa listened in mute astonishment—she was 
not superstitious, yet the remarkable coincidence 
of the dream, with the events she had to disclose, 
made her almost believe that Providence had sent 
the vision to prepare her sister’s mind for the hap- 
piness that was in store for her. 

Tenderly putting aside the ringlets which clus- 
tered round her brow and looking earnestly and 
somewhat archly in her face, she said— 

‘** Suppose Amanda that this extatic dream should 
be realized, could you support the transition from 
woe to weal, from misery to gladness ?” 

Amanda started and regarding her intently was 
struck with the expression of her countenance. 

“Rosa, Rosa,” she exclaimed, “ what do your 
words and manner imply? Rosa, you would not, you 
could not venture to trifle with feelings so sacred 
as mine !” 

Rosa was silent, but drew from her pocket Regi- 
nald’s letter to Captain Laplata, unfolded and 
placed it in her sister’s hand—with convulsive 
grasp and throbbing heart she seized it, read it, and 
throwing herself upon her knees, poured forth 
thanks to heaven for its mercy. Then completely 
overcome she wept and sobbed aloud. 

When this burst of feeling was passed, relieved by 
it she became more composed, and Rosa called in 
her husband and his parents, who added their con- 
gratulations to hers. 

The embarkation of the happy party for Eng- 
land speedily ensned and they arrived at Cherwell 
Cottage just a week before Delacy made his ap- 
pearance there, as above described. 

Satisfactory explanations soon took place be- 
tween the reunited lovers. Reginald had written 
several times, but there being no regular mail to| 
Havana from his plantation, which was situated 
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far in the interior, his letters had doubtless mis- 
carried ; illness too had prevented his writing for 
along while. 

The episode of Adelaide Danvers he did not 
dare to touch upon, nor ever could, till long after he 
was a married man and had heard of her well-doing 
and prosperity. Amanda’s excuses we need not de- 
tail as they are already known to our readers....... 

A merry wedding at Mr. Fitzgerald’s added its 
festivities to those of Christmas in the month of 
December succeeding these events. ‘The names of 
the bride and bridegroom may easily be surmised, 
and a handsome couple they were, as they stood be- 
fore the clergyman to be joined in holy wedlock— 
she in her white crape and roses—/e in his blue 
coat and snowy vest—her sole ornament a rich 
gold chain—Ais a watch fastened to a braid of 
glossy hair—which same valuables were carefully 
preserved and bequeathed to their descendants, 
with an interesting legend concerning them. And 
now, as “‘all’s well that ends well,” we trust our 
story, with its happy denouement, will prove satis- 
factory to those who may chance to peruse it, and 
concluding after the manner of a celebrated au- 
thor-—“* we bid them a friendly adieu.” 


J. M. C. 





FLOWERS IN ASHES. 
BY J. M. LEGARE. 


Where with unruffled surface wide, 

The waters of the river glide 

Between the arches dimly in the early dawn des- 
cried, 


While musing, sweet, of thee,—once more 
I crossed the bridge as oft of yore, 
T saw a shallop issue from the shadow of the shore. 


With practised ease the boatman stood 
And dipped his paddle in the flood : 


And so the open space was gained, and left behind 
the wood. 


The dripping blade with measured stroke 
In ripples soft the surface broke, 


As once Apollo, kissing oft, the nymph Cyrene 
woke. 


And fast pursuing in his wake, 

I heard the dimpling eddies break 

In murmurs faint, as if they said-—“ Herefrom ex- 
ample take. 
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‘* Unruffled as this river, lies 

The stream of life to youthful eyes ; 

On either bank a wood and mart, and overhead 
God's skies. 


“* Behind thee slopes the pleasant shore, 

The tumult of the town before, 

And thou who standest in the stern, hast in thy hand 
an oar. 


“Oh, son of toil, whose poet’s heart 

Grieves from thy quiet woods to part, 

And yet whose birthright high it is, to labor in the 
mart : 


* To thee a child, the bloom was sweet, 

But manhood loves the crowded street, 

And where in cloves, loud and clear the forging 
hammers beat. 


** Yet even there may bloom for thee 

The blossoms childhood loved to see, 

And in the cinders of thy toil, God’s fairest flow- 
ers be.” 


S. Carolina. 





TO MY MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 


BY MRS. MARIA G. BUCHANAN. 


When in the cloudless heaven of opening mind 
Shone the first stars of thought ; 
When youth’s fair visions, fair though undefined, 
Were with hope’s morning radiance sweetly fraught; 
When joy, of young love born, was known to me, 
And when experience wrought 
Life’s dreams to fill the mould of stern reality :— 


Through all, the shadow of one awful fear 
Forever haunted me. 

It fell upon my heart when none were near ; 

*T was felt amid the hours of social glee ; 

Joy sighing fled; e’en Aope’s bright cheek grew pale 
At my soul’s ayony, 

When that all-dreaded fear whispered its thrilling 

tale :-— 


The fear that she should die :—and art thou gone, 
Mother !—oh ! ’tis not so— 

Thou hast not left me—I am not alone-- 

I see thy smile—thy voice in murmurs low 

As in old times now steals upon my eat. 


Yes, that dark shadow deepened into night, 

When by thy bed I knelt 

To watch the fading of my spirit’s light. 

I heard thy sighs——-my trembling fingers felt 

Thy hand growcold. I watched thy failing breath: 
Love its chains could not melt— 

It flickered on thy lips, twas gone, I looked on death! 


—The morning came, I saw thee in thy shroud, 
Pure as the falling snow. 

Upon thy form in wild despair I bowed. 

My anguish, Thou, oh, God! alone could'’st know, 

When death’s cold chill I felt upon that breast, 
Where, ever dwelt love's glow, 

Which makes a mother’s heart the dearest place of 

rest. 


The faint, sweet shadow of thy lovely smile 
Upon thy features lay ; 

*T was surely gentle pity’s softest wile 

To lure the ghastliness of death away. 

Jt seemed as sleep but held thee,—not a trace 
Remained of suffering’s sway 

To mar the holy beauty of thy saint-like face. 


The truth, the loveliness of thy pure life 

Were fully imaged there ; 
—Far from the rushing waves of worldly strife 
Thy path had ever been; thou breathedst the air 
Of Paradise while still upon the earth. 

Oh! as I gazed—despair 
Filed fast—within my soul a gentle peace had birth. 


Of perfect faith this blessed calm was born, 
And ’neath her spell so bright 
Death and the grave seemed dreams,—the glorious 
morn 
Of Immortality bursts on my sight: 
With sweetest sound the pearly gates unclose : 
Arrayed in robes of light 
I see thy spirit blest freed from earth's wasting 
woes. 


My mother, thou art gone ; but in my heart,— 
This bursting heart of mine— 

From ev’ry worldly eye a thing apart 

Thy spotless virtues have a living shrine. 

There dwell my thoughts--there memory and love 
Their votive garlands twine— 

The tomé of earth’s most valued joys above. 


But memory and love haunt not alone 
This dear, this sacred spot ; 
Hope hangs her coronal upon the stone, 
(Sorrow is perfect where her smile is not,) 
Then points with kindling eye to that blessed time, 
When all earth’s griefs forgot 
Thee, Mother, thee 1 shall rejoin in heaven’s bright 
clime. 





These are vain dreams—-oh no! 
On earth that music sweet I never more shall hear. 





Independence, Missouri. 
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A DIALOGUE 


Between the Reviewer of “ Nine New Poets,” and 
a surviving Brother Poet. 


Poet. 


Sir, will you please inform me how you feel ; 
Just having gulp’d nine poets at a meal !— 

I should presume your conscience is oppress ‘d, 
If not the viscus just below your breast. 


REVIEWER. 


Neither, good sir! quite undisturb’d I snore, 
And wake with appetite for twenty more. 


Port. 


Monstrum Infandum ! with such rage to rend us, 
Causing hiatus maxime deflendus !— 

There’s but one feat in all recorded time, 

Can match such havoc ’mong the sons of rhyme ; 
One of the royal belly-gods of old, 

Slanghter’d so many singing-birds, we're told, 
Their tongues alone, unhelp’d by other meat, 
Furnish’d more dishes than his guests could eat!— 
The boldest tyrants pause at decimation, 

But you seem bent upon extermination. 

Such wholesome murders ’mong the tuneful clan 
Shock all the sensibilities of man! 


REVIEWER. 


Murder? a fiddlestick! that heinous crime 
Can’t be committed where there's only rhyme; 
Reason, the law-books tell us, must belong 
To every creature, subject to the wrong ;— 
And who, save one, of your lamented nine 
Could urge pretension to that spark divine ‘— 
Rtiyme, sure they had, enough to throw away, 
But sir, of reason, searce a single ray !— 

T. Babington Macaulay is to blame, 
For no small share of Parnassus’ shame ; 
He says, a slight unsoundness of the mind, 
Belongs to all the true poetic kind. 
What is the consequence when such a hint 
From such a quarter, comes abroad in print !— 
If little madness cause a bard to shine, 
Mere, some will argue, makes him quite divine ;— 
Thus every rhymster, who essays a strain, 
Taking the cue, grows utterly insane. 
’Tis quite superfluous for critic schools 
To publish recipes for making fools ; 
Unless to shew, how exquisite a dunce 
Results, when Art and Nature work at once. 


Purr. 


Your zeal’s terrific, rising to a flame! 
Emotion seems to shake your very frame ; 








But be not angry, tho’ a brother's love 
Constrains him e’en a Critic to reprove :— 
Might, you possess ; that cannot be denied ; 
And e’en supposing Justice on your side, 

Yet, O what lovely lustre "twould impart, 

Did Mercy temper all within your heart !— 
Now if you wish us poets to indite 

The very sort of thing you'd have us write, 
Lay down some general formula, and say, 

“ All who conform are in a hopeful wav ; 
Those who do not, are soporific, tame,’— 

Or what you please, but never call a name. 
’Bove all, no more Panjandrums if you please ! 
For such unlawful implements as these, 

Betray a fervor of satiric rage, 

That’s far beneath the spirit of the age. 


REVIEWER. 


No sir! that principle would never do; 

And to be candid, you must own it too ; 
These straws of precepts, from A bstraction’s quiver, 
Would ne’er reform Parnassus; no sir, never! 
Lost labor all—examples must be made 

Of these empirics in poetic trade. 

Preachers, and moralists, forever may 
Declaim against the vices of the day ; 

Unless you resolutely hang and flog, 

A mute, dead letter, is your Decalogue. 

One culprit writhing in the pangs of death, 

Is worth a world of sermonizing breath. 


Port. 


But one would think the credit of the Nation 
Should hint the policy of moderation ;— 
John Bull, you know, has rais’d a deal of mirth, 
O'er what he fancies our poetic dearth ; 

He sometimes condescends to read our prose, 
But at our poetry, turns up his nose ; 

And British critics long ago declar'd 
Columbian soil could never grow a bard ; 
Far as your principles and practice go, 

It seems, you are content i* should be so ; 

No living minstrel, for some time, we hear, 
Has play’d with master hand to Bully’s ear ; 
Such a long fast might recommend our lays, 
As want obliges him to eat our maize ;— 
This, surely, were a most propitions time 

To ship some manufacturers of rhyme; 

But if you ope your eritic jaws so wide, 

Our home demand can scarcely be supplied. 


RevieweER. 


No fear of that—for so like frogs they teem, 
We are preparing to review by steam! 


Poret—( Aside.) 


If that’s your project, I sincerely trust 
To see your largest, strongest boiler burst, 





And verily, to jadge from what I see, 
*T' would not take much to make you swallow me! 


Vou. XIII—60 


And scatter your reviewing generation 
To the remotest corners of creation ! 
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REVIEWER. 


"Tis true, with maize we scratch his hungry throat; 
But lacerate his ear with Discord’s note, 

The double outrage might provoke a war ; 

Or, in our social commerce cause a jar. 

But I’m disgusted with your vulgar cant, 

About Bull's prejudices, and his want 

Of charity and candor, as regards 

The claims and merits of Columbian bards ; 
John Bull is doubtless, much like other folks ; 
He loves to have his laugh, and crack his jokes ; 
Nor does it matter whether he, or we 

Furnish a proper subject for his glee ; 

For you must own, he makes his children skip 
At times, when flourishing his critic whip. 
Whene’er our artists furnish to the full 

As good, or better verse, than those of Bull, 
Tons of our poetry will cross the sea, 

Not only welcom’d there, but duty-free. 

He never utter'd to the full extent 

The words, to which your spleen has given vent ; 
For I myself, have seen him pausing, stand 
Arrectis auribus, on Albion’s strand, 

Drinking with greedy ear, some dulcet strain, 
That from our shores came floating o’er the main. 
But try t’ impose upon his practis’d ear, 

Such grating ditties as we sometimes hear ! 
Sooner than relish such poetic food, 

Tie’d live upon the past, and chew the cud. 


Port. 


Perhaps, if Bull unbias’d had his way— 
But O those myrmidons he keeps in pay !-- 


REVIEWER. 
Who, the Reviewers? 
Poet. 
Yes, sir, I’m afraid 
Your guilty conscience took the hint convey‘d! 


And the best compliment my lips can pay, 
Is, that you are not quite as bad as they. 


REVIEWER. 


They're but th’ inspectors of Parnassus’ ports, 
Or Major-domos in the Muses’ courts ! 

In other kinds of traffic I am sure 

We have in every city a Reviewer 

To see the laws of commerce are obey’d, 
And supervise the general health of trade. 


Poet. 


But Bull’s officials, much like those of ours, 
Transcend the lawful limit of their powers ;— 
Tis most revolting, to observe how cool 

They fix for torture, when they catch a fool ; 
They seem to feel with such complacent art, 
All o’er the creature, for the tend’rest part, 

And as they squirt the mortal venom in, 

The victim's queer contortions make them grin 
With as much pleasure, as would Kindness feel, 














To see the famish'’d creature eat a meal ! 

Sir, you may laugh, but "tis no merry theme ; 

’Tis Mohawk cruelty, in the extreme. 

If it were possible for Chemist’s art, 

To words, a tenfold rigor to impart,— 

Or could they Webster's folio distil, 

And give the glowing spirit to my quill, 

*T would fail to picture, with its vivid whole, 

Th’ intense abhorrence of my inmost soul ! 

Drag me alternately thro’ fire and snow,— 

Or give me pris’ner to a Ranchero,— 

Raise me to Opulence’, and Grandeur’s height,— 

Thence plunge me deep in Want’s obscurest night, 

Snatch me benumb'd from Saturn’s frigid zone,— 

And hurl me in the furnace of the San,— 

Heap on my flesh all complicated pangs,— 

But save, O save me, from Reviewer's fangs!!! 
(Ad prandium acciti, exeunt ambo.) 


Charlotie, Va. 





THOUGHTS ON THE DECLINE OF AGRICULTURE 
IN ANCIENT ITALY. 


At the first blush of the subject it appears rather 
surprising that, when the Roman power had risen 
to its utmost height and splendor, Italy, which was 
its centre, should have deciined in agricultural pro- 
ducts. The natural effect of large towns and a 
dense population, especially in a nation triumphant 
over all enemies, and occupying one of the most 
fertile regions on the globe, was to stimulate agri- 
cultural production. In Italy, too, there must have 
been a vast accumulation of capital from the spoils 
of the conquered nations, which became so pro- 
ductive, that, after the Macedonian war, for a very 
considerable period, the Romans were relieved 
from some of the taxes which, up to that time, had 
been found necessary to the maintenance of gov- 
ernment. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these favorable cireum- 
stances, it is all well known that, in the very ze- 
nith of Roman power, the inhabitants of Italy, 
whose number is not believed to have increased, 
were to a great extent dependent on importation 
for bread. 


large estates cultivated by slaves, the attractions 
which carried so many into the provinces, all pre- 
clude the idea that the whole peninsula had become 
more populous, whatever may have been the influx 
of people into the metropolis. Neither can the 
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The desolation of the civil wars, the number of 


deficiency of grain be attributed to the poverty of 
Italian soil, while Lombardy and Campania are 
known to have been among the richest portions of 
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the earth, and other parts of the peninsula, less 
remarkable for fertility, to have furnished to indus- 
trious cultivators many of the necessaries, com- 
forts, and even luxuries of life. 

Neither can it be said that property was more 
secure and the people better treated in Sicily, 
Egypt, and that portion of the Barbary States then 
called Africa, which countries were often called 
the granaries of Rome. Those regions were con- 
quered provinces, and their inhabitants far worse 
off than the Italians, who, if not actual Roman 
citizens, had at least the rights given to the Latins, 
to the municipal towns, or some of those privileges, 
which although inferior to those attached to Ro- 
man citizenship, yet elevated them greatly above 
the condition of provincials. 

Yet the following circumstances out of many 
which might be adduced, show the entire dependence 
of triumphant Italy on the very regions which she 
had trampled on and plundered. In the time of the 
triumvirate, Sextus Pompey by cutting off the sup- 
plies of grain usually brought from Sicily, then in 
his possession, made Augustus feel the imperious 
necessity of subduing him at all hazards, an enter- 
prise which he found extremely difficult, and only 
accomplished by the military talents of his cele- 
brated son-in-law, Agrippa. 

‘Tacitus tells us that in the reign of Galba, Galvia 
Crispinilla, a woman who, being deeply implicated 
in Nero’s crimes, had fled to Africa, there used 
her influence with the governor to prevent the ex- 
portation of corn to Italy, and thus to produce a 
famine at Rome. A short time afterwards, when 
Vitelliuas and Vespasian were struggling for the 
imperial throne, the latter having the control of 





Egypt, withheld the supplies from that fertile re-| 


gion and thereby reduced Rome to within a few 
days of starvation. 

Some persons, who like simple theories, account 
for all this to their perfect satisfaction, by telling 
us of the great increase in slaves occasioned by the 
foreign wars, in which the Romans habitually re- 
duced so many prisoners to bondage. 

‘Those who take this view of the subject say 
that when the senators cultivated their own small 
farms as Cincinnatus did, the lands were well man- 
aged and productive ; but when those farms became 
large and were cultivated by slaves, the necessary 
consequence was bad management and diminished 
productiveness. The strong influence of this cause 


irresistible: the persevering valor of the Samnites, 
the skill, the phalanx, and the elephants of Pyrrhus, 
the overwhelming defeats of the Romans and de- 
fections among their allies achieved by the mighty 
genius of Hannibal, the irruption of the Cimbri, 
the social war, the revolt of Spartacus, the civil 
wars of Marius and Sylla, Pompey and Cesar, An- 
tony and Augustus stayed not their onward pro- 
gress; in their own language, the Orbis terrarum 
became their empire. But although the metropo- 
lis was changed from brick into marble, and the 
country studded with splendid and luxurious villas, 
yet Roman citizens were often dependent on for- 
eigners for bread, and the armies which had estab- 
lished their dominion riveted their chains. 

So those hopes of permanent greatness and 
prosperity which modern Spain derived from the 
discovery and bloody conquest of her American 
possessions, were doomed to disappointment. In 
vain were the treasures of the Indies poured into 
her lap, in vain did her armadas become the terror 
of the seas. Those treasures destroyed her free- 
,dom by making her monarchs independent of their 
subjects; they destroyed her agriculture and her 
internal prosperity by offering hopes of employ- 
ment far more tempting than the cultivation of 
Spanish lands, or the working of Spanish mines, 
which had in ancient times excited the cupidity of 
Rome and Carthage. Finally, those advantages of 
commerce which she had endeavored to secure by 
restrictions melted from her grasp when her colo- 
nies became independent. 

As soon as the Romans had conquered a new re- 
gion they sent into it governors, tax-gatherers, and 
colonists. ‘Those who were thus sent out consid- 
ered it a privilege, a compensation for the toils 
and burdens which they had endured in domestic 
or foreign service. They were proud of being 
Roman citizens, but sought power, money and 
glory, by ruling and robbing conquered provinces. 
The Senators, who as pretors, proconsuls, or 
questors sought in the provinces rest from their 
more toilsome employments, a.d still more remu- 
neration fur their expenditures in those public ex- 
hibitions which were necessary to secure the pop- 
ular favor, usually returned with their spvils to 
Italy, which they converted into one great pleasure 
ground, and which they regarded as the great foun- 
tain of political power. They attended not so much 
to the profitable cultivation, as to the adornment of 








is undeniable. But when it is called the only cause, | their estates; Horace says that the sterile plane- 


its prominence is unduly estimated. There cer- 


tainly were others in operation and worthy of being | the olive-orchards of olden times. 


noticed, 


tree took the place of the vine-supporting elm and 
The knights, 
who mostly farmed the revenues in the provinces, 


It seems to be often the case that the most splen-| being the publicans mentioned in the scriptures, 
did successes, when attained by rapacity and cru-| had much less opportunity of political advancement 
elty, bring destruction on those who have gloried|than the Senators, and probably remained much 


inthem. Two striking examples of this may be) longer abroad. 


found in ancient Rome and modern Spain. 


But when they did return home, 
i they returned like the English nabobs from India, 





The warlike prowess of the Romans appeared to spend the remainder of their lives in luxury, or 
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to secure other contracts with the vain hope of 
satiating their avarice. 

Even the plebeians deeply felt the influence of 
foreign conquests on their habits and character. 
Immense numbers of the free cultivators of Italy 
must have been carried away from their peaceful 
occupations, as soldiers, as colonists, or as atten- 
dants on the knights and senators. If instead of 
one war, as we have at present, we had several on 
hand for a series of years, we would then begin to 
understand from experience the serious drain, so 
long made on the population of Italy, and the in- 
jury which its agricultural and all its other inter- 
ests must have thereby sustained. 

The effects of the superior attractions held out 
in the provinces was to diminish the love of agri- 
culture which once pervaded all classes in Italy, 
just as the discovery of a gold mine is apt to be the 
ruin of the discoverer, and often involves many of 
his neighbors. The buildings, the style of living 
in Italy became more splendid and luxurious both 
in town and country ; but those who enjoyed these 
luxuries, depended not on their own industry, the 
products of their own farms, but on the wealth 
which they had drawn or expected to draw from) 
the plundered provinces. Hence their lands were 
not improved except in those things which minis- 
tered to their pleasure or their vanity, as gardens, 
fish-ponds, parks and chases. Productive agricul-' 
ture was neglected. 

It may be said, and said with truth, that the im- 








mense number of slaves introduced from abroad, of | 
itself, drove out free laborers, as free laborers are| 
prevented from coming among us by negro slavery, 
and that lands cultivated by slaves under taskmas- 
ters set over them by owners, whose own attention 
was engrossed by other things, must have been infi- 
nitely worse managed than the same lands when sub- 
divided into small farms, each under the eye and 
hand of its own master. Yet it is plain that the 
same effect must have been produced to a great 
extent, even if dumestic slavery had not existed 
among the Romans. The same attractions would 
have drawn them into the provinces, the same large 
estates would have accumulated in the hands of in- 
dividuals, and would have been cultivated by the 
hands of dependents, whether slaves or hired ser- 
vants, who would of course have neglected them, 
when not under the immediate supervision of an 
owner whose schemes of money-making were 
usually turned in another direction, and the indul- 
gence of whose pride and pleasure would have se- 
riously diminished the productiveness of the labor 
bestowed on their estates. It would be unfair to 
maintain that the evil would have been equally great 
without slavery. Slave and free labor cannot co- 
exist to any great extent or with much benefit, and 
it is admitted that servants who can change em- 
ployers and lay up money for themselves without 





restriction, feel a more powerful stimulant to indus- 


& 


try and care than the scourge can ever furnish to 
slaves. But yet it is undeniable that, if the prin- 
ciples of the abolitionists had been adopted in their 
fullest extent in ancient Italy, they could only par- 
tially have prevented the evils which have been 
mentioned. 


This will be more apparent from a consideration 


of the other causes which had the same tendency. 
One of these was the centralization of political 
power in Rome. Other cities indeed had valuable 
privileges, but did not participate in those acts which 
regulated the empire of the world. The right of 
voting was gradually extended to all the Italians ; 
but it was a right which for a long time could only 
be exercised in the Roman comitia. Hence all 
who sought any political influence went to reside 
at Rome. Even now, with all our improved modes 
of transportation, would it not be considered a 
mockery to offer all the citizens of Virginia a right 
of suffrage which could be exercised in Richmond 
alone t 


But the ambition of the great added other mo- 
tives to this for removing tothe capital. Desiring 
a party to support them by votes and too often by 
blows, they proposed agrarian laws and largesses of 


corn tosecure the favor of the populace. It may 


be that the true interest of the country often de- 
manded those measures, it being recollected that 
the object of the agrarian laws was not, as formerly 
supposed, to seize the property of one citizen and 
divide it among others, but to make the nobles, who 
had received enormous shares of the pudlic lands, 
or had not fulfilled the contracts binding them to 
the payment of rent, or had even in American 
phrase become absolute squatters, disgorge a por- 
tion of them for the benefit of those by whose toil 
and blood they had been conquered. But real 
grievances like these usurpations of public land, 
and the occasional scarcity which sometimes ren- 
dered the interposition of the state necessary, af- 
forded an opportunity of working on the public 
feelings, of which demagogues availed themselves 
to the utmost extent. Bread was distributed either 
gratis, or at very low prices. to those who consti- 
tuted what was called the turba fori, until that 
which as an occasional measure of relief might 
have been justifiable and even laudable, became a 
great industrial, social and political evil. 

In the time of Juvenal, when their votes were 
no longer a marketable article, the people of Rome, 
as he assures us, cared for nothing but “ bread and 
the Circensian games.” Atan earlier period there 
can be no doubt that these were a portion of the 
price which great men paid to voters for their sup- 
port, and that these donations largely contributed to 
the indolence and worthlessness of the multitudes 
who thronged to Rome for food, tu exercise _politi- 
cal power, and seek in the pay of some grandee 
the subsistence which they ought to have earned 
by the sweat of their own brows. 
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Bat another strong reason for the neglect of ag- 
riculture among the Romans, was the insecurity of 
landed property. Froman early period of Roman 
history, it was the practice to seize all the land of 
a conquered people, or a large portion of it, and ei- 
ther rent or give it tothe citizensof Rome. There 
can be no question that this whole system of do- 
main lands, especially when abused, as it was by 
the patricians on the one hand and demagogues on 
the other, was highly pernicious. But when the 
lands of peaceful Romans or Italians were seized 
to furnish settlements for mercenary soldiers, a 
system commenced by Sylla, and carried to vil- 
lainous perfection by Julius and Augustus Cesar, 
the evil assumed an alarming magnitude. It roused 
so fierce a spirit of resistance, even among the de- 
graded Italians in the time of Augustus, as was 
near arresting his rapid march to despotism. 





The Italians had not only seen the public lands 


reapportioned, but had often beheld their own lands 
wasted by enemies, or confiscated for treachery, 
or some political offence against their own govern- 
ment. When it is recollected how long the wars 
lasted with the Samnites, with the Gauls, with the 
Etrurians, with the allies, a name given to the other 
nations of Italy, and mostly in the very heart of 
that country, it cannot be a matter of surprise that 
the region was desolated and the soil rendered 


comparatively unproductive. 


But the injuries which have been mentioned came 
either from avowed enemies, or by way of punish- 
ment from the country which they had betrayed or 
offended. Others, if not equally great, more in-| the earth. 
tolerable from the circumstances connected with 
them, were inflicted by the professed saviors of 
theircountry. Ithas been admitted, that the agra- 
rian laws were sometimes rendered necessary by 


the usurpations committed on the public domain 
yet the mode in which those laws were executed 


often led to great abuses. A commission was 
usually appointed and invested with powers almost 


absolute for that purpose. 





the instruments of their guilty ambition. 

Before, the Gracchi and others had attempted to 
relieve the plebeians with substantial justice, yet 
often in an exceptionable manner and from im- 
proper motives. But now the sentiment of Cicero’s 
“cedant arma togae” was reversed, and all land- 
holders, whether patrician or plebeian, were at the 
mercy of a military commander. ‘The military 
influence did not immediately overwhelm all others, 
but even then alarmed all men who loved their 
country and indeed all who loved their own inter- 
ests, without being immediately connected with 
the cold-blooded miscreant who destroyed the lib- 
erties of Rome by finally establishing tyranny on 
a sure foundation. The distribution of lands among 
his soldiers made by Augustus created such dis- 
satisfaction that, if instead of Lucius Antonius, 
brother of the triumvir, any virtuous and able man 
had been present, and had turned it to proper ac- 
count, it is possible that tyranny might have been 
postponed, if not altogether averted. As it was, the 
want of such a leader prevented the decision of 
the interesting question, whether the Romans had 
in themselves sufficient virtue and intelligence to 
preserve them from absolute slavery, and insecuri- 
ty of property, one of its worse consequences. 
Virgil, and a few others, who had been deprived of 
their lands, obtained their restoration by the spe- 
cial favor of Augustus, while this mach lauded 
patron of literature, this ancient “ Napoleon of 
peace,” drove thousands of peaceful citizens from 
their homes to wander as beggars on the face of 
Those who have read the first eclogue 
of Virgil will see how this act, one of the most 
atrocious recorded in history, is smoothed over by 
the great poet who had been degraded into a cour- 
tier. 

*| The triumph of Augustus proved the lives and 
»| fortunes of the people to be in the power of a mili- 
tary despot, who could at any time sacrifice them 
to the cruelty or rapacity of those great kingma- 
kers, the soldiers. Wheth ¢ such a state of things 

















When a considerable period had elapsed since | was pernicious to agriculture, as well as to every 


the original distribution of the lands, it often be 


-| other species of industry, can hardly need argu- 


came difficult to ascertain, whether particular tracts | ment ; nor can it be doubted that the evil was greatly 


long occupied by individuals belonged to them o 


r| aggravated by the existence of those swarms of 


to the public, and also, whether these individuals| informers which desolated the empire, and fat- 


were not entitled to compensation for improve 


-|tened on the spoils of those whom they had de- 


ments made with a well-grounded expectation of| stroyed. 


permanent occupation. The summary and arbi 


-| Let us inqrire for a moment into the sources of 


trary manner in which decisions were made by| those gratuitous distributions of corn so common 
these high commissioners, was not calculated to|among the Romans. Slavery existed in all the 
produce either content on the part of the occupants, | provinces, which we know were not better located 
or general confidence in the security of property.|than Italy. Yet itis notorious that some of them, 
Yet bad as this was, agrarianism assumed a still| viz: Africa, Egypt and Sicily furnished the grain- 
worse form, when bloody aristocrats like Sylla, or| market of Rome. They were fertile, it is trve, 
tyrannical demagogues like the two Cesars, Ju-| but little more so than some parts of Italy. They 
lius and Octavius, took land without distinetion be-| had slaves in great numbers, for the first servile 


tween private and public property, as it appears, 














insurrection mentioned in Roman history occurred 
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in Sicily, and slavery had existed immemorially in 
Egypt and Africa. 

In Egypt, where rain never falls, and where the 
system of cultivation requires constant irrigation, 
civilization, agriculture and an exceedingly dense 
population existed at an earlier period, than in any 
other country of which we have any historical ac- 
count. 

Can it be because those provinces were more 
mildly treated than others under the Roman do- 
miniont We shall at once perceive that this 
could not have been so, when we call to mind 
that Sicily was the region where Verres practised 
his extortions and oppressions, that Africa was the 
land of the Carthaginians to whom the Romans 
certainly never showed any peculiar mercy,—Juve- 
nal representing the Africans even in his time as 
stripped to their very girdles by some cruel pro- 
consul,—and that Egypt fromthe time of Augustus 
was considered as a dangerous province, to be gov- 
erned with peculiar care and rigor. 

But hard as the condition of the provinces was 
in other respects, they were not subjected so fre- 
quently to those agrarian proceedings which ha- 
rassed Italy. Much of their land was confiscated 
and fell into the hands of the Romans, who made 
these provincial estates productive farms instead 
of luxurious country-seats like those which they 
possessed in Italy. But after the arrangements 
immediately following the conquest, they do not 
seem to have been annoyed so often by those dis- 
tributions of land which were intended to secure 
the favor of the soldiers or the populace. 

Jt will be seen, therefore, that apart from do- 
mestic slavery there were at least five causes for 
the decline of agriculture in Italy, viz: The ab- 
sence of many of its citizens in the provinces,—the 
devotion of so large a portion of Italy to purposes 
of mere luxury,—centralization of political power 
in the metropolis,—frequent largesses of corn, and 
insecurity of landed property. Although the serfs 
were emancipated in Italy about the time when 
literature revived, its agriculture is not yet flour- 
ishing. It would be straying from the point to say 
that its population still groans under political and 
ecclesiastic, if not domestic slavery. The blight- 
ing influence of the former must be freely acknow- 
ledged ; yet, it must be recollected that political 
despotism was as well established in the time of 
the emperors, and that superstition held sway at 
Rome from its very foundation. In the Middle Ages, 
tuo, Venice, Genoa and Pisa were as well entiiled 
to the name of republics, as Rome during a large 
part of her nominally free existence. 

It would be foreign from the design of these re- 
marks to enquire why modern Italy has not ad- 
vanced pari passu with other countries of Europe 
in the caltivation and improvement of its soil. But 


pletely overlook some of the best ascertained and 
most prominent facts in Roman history. 


PHILALETHES. 





“MY YOUTH’S ANGELIC DREAM.” 


“‘T bear beneath this altered brow 
The ashes of a thousand dreams.’’— Willis. 


I have been fashioned thus. . And this cold world 
May rail, and laugh, and think to laugh to scorn 
A being formed so different from the mass, 

But it is vain. As well attempt to turn 
The current of the wind, or strive to stay 
The flow of some vast river with a hair, 
As to attempt, by jests and ridicule, 

To rein the spirit in, or to prevent, 

By jibe, or sneer, or freezing frown, or dry 
Philosophy, or look, or harsh remark, 

The pure outpourings of a deathless soul. 
No earth-born influence, no human force, 
Can break the wave of its aspiring dreams. 
No arrow shot from mortal hand can reach 
Free fancy “ soaring in its pride of place.” 


I have been by the world called dreamy, wild. 
The world I little heed. Its sentiments, 
Its sayings, and its sympathies have not 
With me the weight they have with some, e’en kings. 
To its opinions I have never bowed, 
And will not, altho’ priests and prudes may blame. 


Yes, I have dreamed ; if with the sense awake, 
Awake to sight, and sound, and sympathy, 
Be dreaming deemed, then | have surely dreamed. 
Within the crowded city I have been, 
And mingled with the busy multitude, 
But there my spirit found no resting-place. 
In the deep forest, on the lonely shore, 
On lofty mountain tops, in wild ravines, 
Where human footstep seldom mars the reign 
Of Nature’s silence, I have loved to be. 
In these lone solitudes I've learned a love, 
Unknown to those who traffic in the marts. 
Reclining on some beetling rock whose brow 
Has felt the whirlwinds of a thousand years, 
Free friendship with the thunder I have made, 
And in the lightning thought or dreamed | saw 
The flashes of the great Eternal’s eye. 
The whispering of the rill, the melody 
That zephyrs breathed upon the midnight air, 
Have been to me a sound from heaven— 
The music of departed loveliness. 





enough has been said to show that in tracing its 
original decline to slavery alone, we should com- 


But where, O where is it! the pure, the bright, 
The beautiful embodiment of love! 
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The incarnation of my life-long dream ! 


Where can it be? or what? It may be vain, 

But I have thought there might be such on earth: 
A woman of angelic gentleness ; 

A being of enchanting charms, as pure 

As the fresh-blown flower and beautiful 

As pure. Tis true I’ve gazed with rapt delight— 
Jt may have been perchance with love—on one 
Whose smile was sweet and winning as the first 
That mantles on the face of infancy ; 

Whose voice went to the heart like melting tones 
Of far off music in the midnight hour ; 

And she appeared so innocent withal, 

Her cheek would blanch just at the name of sin ; 
But is this it? the being of my being? 

For which I’ve suffered sleepless nights, and days 
Of fever and of thought ‘—thought which usurps 
Upon my brow the place of youth. Is this 

The flesh and blood of my congenial dream ? 

The real image of my mind’s ideal ? 

Jt may be so, and as the dream of her 

Has been a part of me, a lovely part, 

May she not be sotoot Say, lady, say. 


ALBAN. 





ESSAYS ON THE 


EARLY LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
OF ENGLAND. 
No. III. 


The Age of Wicliff and Chaucer. from A. D. 1350 
to A. D. 1400. 


PART I.—THE RISE OF ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE. 


The fact is general, if not universal, that the 
first literary compositions of a nation are poetical. 
They are either songs expressive of the passions, or 
recitals of interesting events, which, partly for em- 
bellishment, and partly to aid the memory, are put 
into a metrical form. Orpheus composed his hymns, 
and Homer his immortal rhapsodies, in Greece, 
many ages before Herodotus told the story of his 
country in simple prose. So it was, (to cite no 
more examples,) among the Anglo-Saxons. The 
author of Beowulf composed his metrical legend 
about four centuries before King Alfred and the 
translators of the Bible laid the foundation of Saxon 
prose literature. When the old Saxon language, 
after the Norman conquest, first degenerated into 
semi-Saxon, and then, by gradual admixture with 
French and Latin, became our English language ; 
its scanty literature, during nearly 300 years, con- 
sisted almost wholly of metrical compositions. 


Even that which, in the form of chronicles, was 
designed to convey the sober truths of history, was 
still formed into regular numbers, sweetened with 
rhyme, though destitute of all the intellectual beau- 
ties of poetry: so much did the popular taste re- 
quire the fourm of poetry, even when, from defect 
of genius, or from the nature of the subject, the 
spirit of poetry was wanting. No prose composi- 
tion, aspiring to the dignity or deserving the name 
of a book, was written in English before the year 
1356. 

We are not to infer from this, that England had 
no sort of prose literature for so long a time. 
Latin, as we have before remarked, was the lan- 
guage of the church and of the schools; few could 
read, or had any taste for prose writings who did 
not understand Latin, and did not prefer this class- 
ical language to the crude dialect of the illiterate 
commonalty. Hence, as a matter of course, every 
work designed for the use of scholars was composed 
in Latin; and even during the dark ages not a cen- 
tury passed without bringing forth some writer, or 
several, who, in England, produced Latin prose wri- 
lings, good, bad, or indifferent. During the 13th 
and 14th centuries a considerable number of such 
appeared. Some English authors wrote Latin poe- 
try too, either grave or gay,—such as it was—and 
it was not always bad ;—some might be called good 
poetry, but none so good as to redeem it from its 
obscure imprisonment on the shelves of old libra- 
ries. Dr. Henry did, however, in spite of dust and 
cobwebs, draw forth and examine some of it, and 
they who wish to see specimens of it, may find 
them in his most useful and most neglected His- 
tory of England. Our theme is the English Jan- 
guage and its literature ; to which we now return. 

By the year 1350, the vernacular tongue of the 
English had come into such general use even among 
the educated classes, and had been so far improved 
in the course of ages. that some scholars began to 
consider it a proper medium of communication with 
the reading public. It hac before this time come 
into frequent use in epistol.ry correspondence, a 
fact which shows it to have become the common 
household language even of the more intelligent 
classes of people. 

The first book of any note, written in English 
prose, is entitled, 

“The Voiage and Travaille of Ser John Maun- 
deville, knight.” 

This Sir John Maundeville was born about the 
year 1300. He was liberally educated, and became 
a physician. While yet a young man he was led 
by an ardent curiosity to leave his native country, 
and to spend more than 30 years in foreign coun- 
tries. He visited the greater part of Europe, mach 
of Asia and Northern Africa, and made sundry 
voyages by sea. In one of these he penetrated far 








into the Southern Hemisphere. During his long 
peregrinaticns he learned many languages, and ac- 
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quired a vast store of information respecting the 
countries which he visited. On his return he wrote 
the history of his travels, first in Latin, then in 
English, in French and in Italian. 

His book was highly esteemed for a long time 
after it had been written; for in those ages the for- 
eign world was little known among the English; 
and the information, conveyed by such a traveller, 
must have been great in its amount, and novel and 
interesting in its nature. But much of what he re- 
lates in his book has been, in later and more en- 
lightened ages, considered as fabulous. it may be 
observed, however, that “ his design seems to have 
been to commit to writing whatever he had heard 
or read concerning the places which he visited. 
Hence he has taken descriptions of monsters from 
Pliny, copied accounts of miracles from legends, 
and related fabulous stories npon the authority of 
authors, who are now classed as mere romancers, 


so that many, perhaps most of the falsehoods of his | 


work, properly belong to preceding writers, who, 
however much they may be now despised or disre- 
garded, were considered as of good credit at the 
time when he wrote. But this does not appear to 
be any good reason why he should not be believed 
in regard to circumstances which he relates from 
his own observation.” 

So says the writer of the sketch of his life in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Without pretending 
to determine whether or not this great traveller 
used the traveller’s privilege of telling marvellous 
stories of his own invention to make people stare, 
we will venture to remark, that if former ages were 
too ready to swallow, in their ignorance, every tale 
of wonder that was told them with a serious face, 
we, in these latter days, presuming on our superior 
knowledge, are often too ready to reject as fabu- 
lous every report of distant times and places which 
does not conform to our notions of probability. So 
that delightfully garrulous old historian, Herodotus, 
was long thought to have, in his credulous sim- 
plicity, retailed as historic verities a number of fic- 
titious stories, which he had gathered from the 
Egyptian priests and other dealers in the marvel- 
lous, whom he had met with in his travels. Yet 
strange to say, recent discoveries of the existence 
or of the signification of ancient monuments in 
Egypt have confirmed—or at least tended to con- 
firm—soine of the discredited statements of the old 
historian. And Marco Polo, who, like Mandeville, 
was a great traveller in the Middle Ages, told so 
many strange things of what he had seen in the 
remote parts of Asia, that when modern science 
began to make sophomore philosophers sceptical, 
his book was scouted as a mere romance. But the 
extension of geographical knowledge within the 
last age or two has restored, in a great degree, the 
credit of the old Venetian traveller. ‘ Drinking 
deep has sobered us again.” However, our con- 
cern is not with Sir John Mandeville’s credibility, 
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but with “the form and pressure” of his old Eng- 
lish style. The English copy of his work was 
written in the year 1356, and the last edition of it 
was printed in 1727. Copies of it are now rarely 
to be had. For want of one we have to borrow a 
specimen from the long extract given by Dr. John- 
son in the preface to his English Dictionary. 

We shall first give some sentences in the original 


orthography, to show how he spelled his English in 


thuse days of orthographical liberty, when every 
man—for want of an acknowledged standard— 
spelled in the way that seemed good in his own 
eyes. We shall then give a farther specimen with 
the spelling modernized, and also the form of the 
words, when it differs unessentially from the mod- 
ern form of the same words. We shall Jéalicise 
the words of foreign origin, to show the reader 
what progress had now been made in the adoption 
of terms from the French, Latin, and other lan- 
guages. It will be seen that the custom of mixing 
foreign words with the old English stock was now 
fully established, though as yet the number of these 
alien terms was not nearly so great as it afterwards 
became. 


Specimens From Sir Joun MANDEVILLE. 


1. An exact copy of the original. 


“In that lond, ne in many othere bezonde that, 
no man may see the sterre Tiransmontane, that is 
clept the sterre of the see, that is unmevadle, and that 
is toward the Northe, that we clepen the lode sterre. 
But men seen another sterre, the contrary to him, 
that is toward the Southe, that is clept Anfartyk. 
And right as the schip men taken here avys here 
and governe hem be the lode sterre; right so don 
schip men bezonde the parties, be the sterre of the 
Southe, the which sterre apperethnotto us. And 
this sterre that is toward the Northe, that wee clepen 
the lode sterre, apperethe not to hem. For whiche 
cause men may well perceyve that the lond and the 
sea ben of rownde schapp and forme ; for the partie 
of the firmament shewethe in o contree, that shew- 
ethe not in another contree; and men may well preven 
be experience and sotyle compassement of wytt, 
that zif a man fond passages be schippes that wolde 
go to serchen the world, men myghte go be schippe 
all aboute the world, and aboven and benethen.” 


Thus far we have copied word for word and let- 
ter for letter. Sir John proceeds to prove the ro- 
tundity of the earth by his own observation of the 
North Star, as he travelled Southwards, until it 
disappeared, and the South pole star arose, and 
continued to ascend as he proceeded, until, at the 
Southern extreme of his travels, it had reached the 
altitude of 33 degrees. If he be correct in this, he 
must have approached the latitude of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

We shall now continue the quotation by giving 


2. A modernized verbal copy of the original. 


* And if | had company and shipping for to go 





i i i i 
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more beyond, I trow well in certain that we should 
have seen all the roundness of the firmament all 
about.—I have seen the three parts of all the round- 
ness of the firmament, and more: by the which J 
say you certainly, that men may environ all the 
earth of all the world, as well under as above, and 
turn again to his country, that had company and 
shipping and conduct ; and always he should find 
men, lands and isles, as well as in this country. 
For ye wit well, that they that be toward the An- 
tarctick, they be straight feet against feet of them 
that dwell under the Tramontane, as well as we 
and they that dwell under us, be feet against feet: 
for all the parts of sea and land have their opposites. | 
habitables or tresspassables, and they of this half) 
and (of the) beyond half. But it seemeth to szn- 
ple men unlearned, that men may not go under the 
earth, and also that men should fall toward the 
heaven from under! But that may not be, upon less 
than we may fall toward the heaven from the earth, 
where we be: for from what part of the earth that 
men dwell, either above or beneath; it seemeth 
always to them that dwell, that they go more right 
than any other folk. And right as it seemeth to 
us that they be under us, right so it seemeth them 
that we be under them. For if a man might fall 
from the earth unto the firmament, by greater rea- 
son, the earth and the sea that be so great and 
heavy, should fall to the firmament. But that may 
not be: And therefore saith our Lord God, Non 
timeas me, qui suspendi terram ex nihilot [Wilt 
thou not fear me, whv have hung the earth upon 
nothing ?] And albeit that it be possible thing, that 
men tnay so environ all the world; nevertheless of 
a 1000 per suns, one might not happen to return to 
his country. For, for the greatness of the earth} 
and of the sea, men may go by a 1000 and a 1000 
other ways, that no man could rede [direct] him 
perfectly toward the parts that he came from, but 
if [except] it were by adventure or hap or by the 
grace of God. For the earth is full large and full 
great and holdeth in roundness and about environ 
[in circumference] by above and by beneath, 20425 | 
miles, after the opinion of the old wise astrono- 
mers; and their sayings I reprove nought. But 
afier my little wit, it seemeth me, saving their rev- 
erence, that it is more.” * 





We shall close our extracts from Mandeville | 
with the following passage taken from the conclu- | 


* Sir John was right in believing the circumference of | 


the earth to be more than “ the old wise astronomers” made | 
it: but then he overrates it as much by estimating a degree 
of the meridian at 874 miles instead of 694, the true mea- 
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sion of his book: “ which,” says Dr. Johnson, “ is 
valuable fur the force of thought and beauty of ex- 
pression.” 


“And JI, John Maunieville knight above said 
(although 1 be unworthy) that departed from our 
countries and passed the sea, the year of grace 
1322, and have passed many lands and many isles 
and countries and searched many full strange places, 
and have been in many a full good honorable com- 
pany, and many a fair deed of arms (albeit that I 
did not myself. from mine unable insu fficience :) 
now | am come home (maugre myself) to rest: for 
gouts, arthritics, that me distrain, they define the 
end of my dabor, against my will (God knoweth.) 
And thus taking solace in my wretched rest, re- 
cording the time passed, | have fulfilled these 
things, and put them written in this book, as it 
would come into my mind, the year of grace 1356, 
in the 34th year that I departed from our countries. 
Wherefore | pray to all the readers and hearers of 
this book, if it please them, that they would pray 
to God for me; and | shall pray for them, And 
all they that say for me a paternoster, with an Ave 
Maria, that God forgive me my sins, I make them 
partners, and grant them part, of all the good pil- 
grimages and of all the good deeds that | have 
done, if any be to his pleasaunce: and not only of 
them, but of all that ever I shall do to my life’s 
end,” &c. 


The soft plaintiveness of this passage—its rhyth- 
mical tone of sorrow, reminds us strongly of sume 
passages in Alfred's Boethius. It is a style more 
Saxon than English. He that would now write 
in a similar strain, must leave the artificial stateli- 
ness of our modern style and go back to the ancient 
simplicity—* the pure wells of English” unrefined 
as well as “ undefiled ;” the product of feeling, not 


'of rhetorical rules. 


On the religigus sentiments of this passage, we 
cannot forbear to remark that the pious old travel- 
ler seems not to have thought of any other merits 
through which sins might be forgiven, but those 
arising from the saying of Paternosters and Ave 
Marias, and the doing of go.‘ly pilgrimages, and 
other good deeds of like sort. Such were the no- 
tions of religion taught by the church in those 
days. 

The next prose author of note, who appears on 


the stage, is the celebrated John Wiciiff, “ the 


morning star of the Reformation.” 





sure. The reader can see from the above extract, that al- 
though the learned, in the 14th century, had ascertained 
that the earth was spherical, and not as “ flat as a pancake,” 
according to the more ancient notion, yet the sciences of 
astronomy, and geography, and the art of navigation, were 
yet insufficient to enable men to circumnavigate the glove. 
It was not until the following age that the Southern nations 
of Europe entered upon their brilliant career of maritime 
discovery. In Mandeville’s time, the mathematical sciences 


were wholly neglected in England, and any man—such as | 


the famous Roger Bacon—who meddled much with mathe- 
matics or with physical science, was accused of dealing 


with the devil, and had to operate secretly, to avoid being 
burnt for a magician. 


Vou. XIII—61 


Wicliff was born in Yorkshire about the year 
1324. He studied in the university of Oxford, and 
‘in a few years began to distinguisu himself by his 
learning and strength of miud. He took orders 
cand might have risen to high honors in the church 
\if he had chosen to pay court to the pope, and to 
sustain the reigning abuses in the church. Buthe 
was not long in discovering and lamenting the sad 
stute of religion. In 1356 he wrote his first trea- 
tise in English, entitled “ The Last Age of the 
Chirche,” in which he showed his deep feeling on 
account of the evils and corruptions universally 
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prevalent in the church. As a specimen of his 
English style at this period, cotemporary with Man- 
deville, we copy the concluding sentences of this 
tract : 





“Whanne we weren synful and children of 
wraththe, Goddis sone cam out of hevene, and 
preyying his fadir for his enemyes, and he deyed 
for us, thanne myche rathere we, ben maad right- 
ful bi his blood, schul be saved. Poul writith to 
the romaynesv.c. Heschal prayeforus. Jhesus 
went into hevene to apere to the semlant [presence] 
of God for us. Poul to the hebrees: the which 
semlant he graunte us to see, that liveth and regn- 
eth withoute eende, Amen.” 


Wicliff‘s first quarrel was with the mendicant 
friars, who swarmed in the country like locusts, 
exercising the trade of pardoness, preachers and 
sellers of holy nostrums. Under vows of poverty 
and chastity most of them led lives of luxury and 
lewdness, while their trade and the pope’s authority 
gave them access to every family inthe land. Cir- 
cumstances afterwards brought him into conflict 
with the pope himself, who demanded tribute of 
England as a dependency of the Holy See. ‘This 
led him to examine the foundation of the Papal 
claims to dominion in church and state. The re- 
sult was, a conviction that all these claims were 
destitute of Divine authority; that many of the 
doctrines and practices then prevalent in the church 
were mere corruptions of true christianity ; and 
that the Bible is the only infallible standard of 
christian doctrine and morals. Hence he under- 
took to translate the scriptures into English, and 
finally accomplished the work, notwithstanding the 
persecutions which the Pope and the higher clergy 
of England directed against him. 

During the Anglo-Saxon times, the clergy of Eng- 
land, being less intimately connected than others 
with the See of Rome—or less slavishly submissive 
to it at least—expounded the scriptures to the peo- 
ple; and it was to aid them in this work of in- 
struction, that they made the glosses or translations 
formerly mentioned. But after the government 
was seized by the Normans, who were much 
more zealous papists than the Anglo-Saxons, the 
church, now governed by French priests, no lon- 
ger gave scriptural instruction. ‘The prescribed 
routine of Bible lessons was read only in Latin, 
which not one in 500 of the people—and not all 
even of the clergy—understood. ‘The priest might 
as well have read the Koran, or any thing else, so 
far as popplar instruction was concerned. So it 
continued during 300 years, until Wicliff’s time, 
when both clergy and people had almost entirely 
lost sight of the inspired writings: the illiterate 
multitude knew little more of the word of God 
than the idolatrous heathen. 

Now when the English language was coming 
into general use, and the gift of reading, as many 
circumstances show, was less rare than formerly, 
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| Wicliff's translation of the Bible marks an im- 
portant era in the history of English literature, as 
well as of the English church. Luther's German 
Bible became, in the 16th century, the parent and 
the model of classical German, though the half of 
Germany spoke a different dialect. But two cir- 
cumstances prevented this first English transla- 
| tion from having the same effect in fixing the stand- 
ard of classical English. One is, that the art of 
| printing having not yet been invented, copies of 
the Bible could not be generally circulated, as in 
Luther's time, 150 years later. The other is, that 
although Wicliff escaped the persecuting fary of 
his enemies, his numerous disciples, called Lol- 
lards, and his heretical writings—including his 
English Bible—were, after his death, pursued and 
destroyed with unrelenting vengeance; so that the 
incipient reformation in England was crushed be- 
fore it had time to ripen. 

What Wicliff’s version, for the reasons just 
mentioned, could not accomplish, was afterwards 
done by new translations made by the English Re- 
formers in the 16th century. ‘They first gave to 
the English language a settled form, from which it 
has not materially departed since. 

The first translation, after Wicliff’s, was Tyn- 
dal’s, whose New Testament in its revised form 
was printed in the year 1534, while the tyrant 
Henry VIII. was still a papist. This was soon 
followed by Coverdale’s and Cranmer’s English 
Bibles, after the same tyrant had declared himself 
pope of England. During the reign of the “ bloody 
Mary,” the English Protéstant Exiles at Geneva 
published another translation in 1577. A few years 
after her death and the restoration of the Reform- 
ed religion, the English Roman Catholics published 
at Rheims, in France, an English translation of 
the Vulgate Latin, or Romish New Testament, 
for the purpose ‘of counteracting the influence of 
the Protestant translations, which were all, from 
Tyndal’s downwards, made from the original Greek 
and Hebrew. Finally, King James 1.—that * bon- 
nie King and muckle wise mon” as he thought 
himself to be—ordered a new translation to be 
made. This, which is our common version, was 
completed and published in 1611. 

From a comparison of these protestant transla- 
tions, after Wicliff’s time, it is easy to see that 
the later translators imitated the phraseology of 
the earlier ones, as nearly as they thought the 
sense of the original would permit. Hence there 
is through the whole of them a general uniformity 
of style, showing the influence of the earlier trans- 
lations in giving currency to a particular style ; 
and the influence of the whole in giving stability 
to the language. Though the English classical 
style has been gradually changing since the time 
of James I., and many new words have been in- 
troduced, yet the language of our English Bible 
has not become obsolete. With the exception of 
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heel or ie sions, ten ora ‘inns esis wad two 
or three other small particulars, the English of our 
Bible is still our vernacular English, though 236 
years have elapsed since the translation was made. 
Now, if we go back as many years from 1611, we 
shall come to the year 1345; or rather, if we de- 
duct 236 years from 1539, the date of Cranmer’s 
Bible, which differs very slightly from King James’, 
we come to the age of Robert of Gloucester, whose 
uncouth and unintelligible English, we noticed in 
the preceding essay. ‘The comparison illustrates 
what we have said on the influence of the English 
Bible, from the time of the Reformation, in fixing 
the form and style of ourlanguage. From Wicliff 
to Cranmer was an interval of 150 years; from 
Cranmer to the present time, a period more than 
twice as long; yet the language changed more in 
the former than in the latter period. 

Presuming that those who have curiosity enough 
on the subject to read these essays, would like to 
see specimens of some of these translations, (if 
they have not heretofore met with them,) we shall 
give a synoptic view of the changes of the lan- 
guage for the space of 1800 years, by presenting 
successive translations of the same passage of the 
New Testament. The translations that we have 
selected are, Ist, the Anglo-Saxon, made A. D. 
900; 2nd, Wicliff’s A. D. 1380; 3rd, Tyndal’s, 
1534; 4th, King James’, (our common version,) 
1611; and 5th, Dr. George Campbell's, 1788. 
The two first were made from the Latin Vulgate ; 
Wicliff ’s because he was ignorant of Greek, which 
was not yet taught in England; and the Rheims 
translation, also, because the Vulgate was the stand- 
ard Bible of the Romanists. 

The passage that we have selected is Luke VIII, 
27—29, 33. We give the versions an interlinear 
arrangement, for the sake of easier comparison. 
We italicise some important words in which the 
translations chiefly differ; we distinguish each 
translation by numbers and initial letters before 
every line; and we add foot-notes to explain cer- 
tain Anglo-Saxon words, now ebsolete. We re- 
tain the original orthography of each version. 


Luke VIII, 27—29, 33. 


1. A-S. Tha he to lande com, him agen-arn’ 
sum man, 

2. W--f. Whanne he wente out to the londe, a 
man ranne to him, 

3. T--l. As he went out to londe, ther met him a 
certayne man, 

4. C. V. When he went forth to land, there met 
him out of the city a certain man, 

5. G. C. Being come ashore, a man of the city 
met him, 


1. A-S. se haefde deoful-seocnysse® lange tede, 
and naes mid 

2. W—f. that hadde a@ devel long tyme, and he 
was not 
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TH. out of the cite, which had ¢ a -devyll long 
tyme, and ware 

4. C. V. which had devils long time, and ware 

5. G.C. who had been long possessed by demons, 

and who wore 


1. A-S. nanon® reafe gescrydd* and ne mihte 
on huse gewunian 

W—f. clothed with cloth, nethir dwellid in 
hous, 

. T—I. 

C. V. 

G. C. 


co 


ad 


noo clothes, neither aboode in eny housse, 
no clothes, neither abode in any house, 
no clothes, and had no habitation 


or 69 


_ 
. 


A-S. ac on byrgenum.® 
Haeland,’ 

2. W—f. but in sepulcris. 
ihesus, 

3. T—l. but amonge graves. 
Jesus, 

4. G. 7, 
Jesus, 

& G. C. 


Jesus, 


1. A-S. he astrehte’ hine toforan him, and 
cwaeth,® 

2. W—f. fil doun hyfor him, and he cried with 

3. T—I. he cried, and fell doune before him, and 
with a loud 

4. C. V. he cried out, and fell downe before him, 
and with a lowd 


Tha he geseah ¢haene 
This whanne he saie 
When he sawe 
When he saw 


but in the tomées. 


but the sepulchres. When he saw 


5. G. C. he roared out, and threw himself at his 
feet, 
1. A-S. mycelre strefnehrymende,’ Hwaet is 


me and the, 
2. W—f. a greet vois, seide, What to me and to 
thee, 
3. T—I. 
4. C. V. 
thee, 
5. G. C. 


1. A-S. la Haeland, thaes hehstan Godes sunu? 
Je halsige 

2. W—f. ihesus, the sone of the higest God? I 
biseche 

3. T—l. Jesus. the sonne of the God most high- 
est? I beseche 

4. C. V. Jesus, thou sonne of God most high? 
I beseech 

5. G. C. Jesus Son of the Most High God? I 
beseech 


1. A—S. 
he 

2. W—f. thee that thou turmente me not: For 
he comaunded 

3. T—l. the torment me not: 


voyce saide, What have I todo with thee, 
voyce said, What have I to doe with 


crying what hast thou to do with me, 


the that thu ne wreageme. Tha bead 


Then he com- 


maunded 

4. C. V. thee torment me not: (For he had com- 
manded 

5. G. C. thee, do not torment me: (For he had 


ordered 


lagen-arn, ran against, met. 7? deoful-seocnysse, devil- 
sickness *nanon, not any, none. * gescrydd, clothed. 
5 byrgenum, burial places. © Haeland, healer, Savior. 7 





| astrehte, stretched, 


5 cwaeth, quoth. ° hrymend, scream- 
ing. 
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1. A-S. tham unclaenan gaste’® that he of tham 
man 

W--f. the unclene spirit that he schulde go 
out fro the 

T—I. the foule sprete to come out of the 

C. V. the uncleane spirit to come out of the 

G. C. the unclean spirit to come out of the 


rope © 


A-S. ferde; sothlice lange tide he hine ge- 
grap; that 

W—f. man; for he toke him ofte times, and 
T—l. man; for ofi tymes he caught him, and 
. C. Me man; for oftentimes it had caught him, 
an 

. G. C. man for it had frequently seized him, 
insomuch 


gx BLO 


—é 


. A-S. he waes mid racenteagum gebunden, 
und mid 

W—f. he was bounden with cheynes, and 

T—l. he was bounde with chaynes and 

C. V. hee was kept bound with chaines and 

. G. C. that when he was chained and 


m oR wL 


. A-S. fot-copsum gehealden, and toborstenum 
ben 


2. W—f. kept in stockis, and whanne the bondis 

3. T—l. kept with fe//ers, and he brake the 

4. C. V. in fetters, and he brake the 

5. G. C. fettered, he broke his 

1. A-S. dum, he waes fram deofle on westen’ | 
gelaedd. 

2. W—f. weren broken, he was ledde of devilis 
into desert. 

3. T—l. bondes, and was caryed of the fende 


into wilderness. 


4. C. V._ bands, and was driven of the devill into | 


the wildernesse. 
5. G. C. bonds, and was driven by the fiend into 
the desert. 


Here we skip two verses and conclude the ex- 
tract with the 33rd. 


1. A-S. Tha eoden hig of tham man on tha 
Swyn ; 

2. W—-t. And so the devilis wenten out fro the 
man and entriden into the swyn, 

3. T—Il. Then went the devyls out of the man 
and entred into the swyne, 

4. C. V.—Then went the devils out of the man 
and entred into the swine, 

5. Then the demons, having quitted the man, en- 
tered into the swine, 


1. A-S. tha ferde seo heord mycelum raese on 
thaene mere 

2. W—f. and with a birre, the flock went heed- 
lynge into the pool, 

3. T—I. and the heerd toke their course and ran 
heedlynge into the lake 

4. C. V. and the herd ranne violently downe a 
steep place into the lake 

5. G. C. and the herd rushed down a precipice 
into the lake 


1. A-S. an wearth thar adruncan. 


2. W—f. and was drenchid. 
3. T—Il. and were choked. 
4. ©. V. and were choked. 
5. G. C. and were drowned. 





The first age of English prose literature pro- 
duced two other writers: worthy of attention in 
our historical sketch. The one of these is Tre- 
visa, from whom we formerly quoted two or three 
sentences : the other is the famous Chaucer, the 
father of English poetry, and a distinguished prose 
writer also. Both these were cotemporary with 
Wicliff and the three will together afford us acom- 
plete view of English prose style near the close 
of the 14th century. 

We quote a little more from Trevisa, because 
his subject in our extract is the English language, 
about which he makes some curious observations. 
We somewhat—not perfect! y—modernize his spell- 
ing. 

“As it is known, (says he,) how many manner 
peple beeth in this lond; there beeth also so many 
divers longages and tongues. Notheless Walsh- 
men and Scots that beeth nought meddled [mixed] 
with other nations, holdeth well nigh hir [their] 
fiist longage and speech.—Also Englishmen, they 
had from the beginning three manner speech; north- 
ern, southern and middle speech in the middie of 
the lond; as they come of three manner of peple 
of Germania: notheless by commixtion and mel- 
ling first with Danes, and afterwards with Normans, 
in many the contrary longage is apayred [corrupt- 
ed.|—Het seemeth a great wonder how English- 
men and her [their] own longage and tongue, is so 
divers of soun [sound] in this one island.—Also 
of the foresaid Saxon tongue, that is deled [divi- 
ded] a three, and is abide scarcely with few up- 
londish men, [men of the country] is great wonder. 
For men of the east with men of the west—ac- 
cordeth more in soun[{d]ing of speche, than men of 
the North with men of the South. Therefore it 
is that Mercii, that beeth men of middle Englond, 
as it were parteners of the ends, understondeth 
better the side longages, northern and southern, 
than northern and southern understondeth either 
other. All the longage of the Northumbers, and 
specially at York, is so sharp, slitting and frotynge, 
and unshape, that we southern may that longage 
unnethe understond. I trow that that is bycanse 
that they beeth nigh to strange men and nations 
that speketh strangly,” &c. 


In another place Trevisa says, (we copy his 
words exactly,) ‘‘Some use straunge whaffing, 
chytryng, harring, garryng and grysbyting” in 
their speech. These northern English must have 
had a horrible way of utterance to deserve sucha 
description of it. 

While Trevisa uses comparatively few terms of 
foreign origin, Chaucer, as the following extract 
will show, uses them so profusely as to have sub- 
jected him to the charge, even in his own age, of 
corrupting the English language. His language 
is, however, on this very acconnt more like mod- 
ern English; and if he offended by a too copious 
introduction of French and Latin words, he de- 
served the praise of excelling all his cotempora- 
ries in the construction of his sentences, which 
have a neatness and a felicity of expression which 





1° gaste, ghost, spirit. |! westen, wastes. 





few writers attained for a long time after him. 
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We quote from his Persone’s Tale in the Can- 
terbury Tales. [t is not properly a tale, bat a 
Tract on Penitence, suitable to the character of a 
Parson, in whose mouth Chaucer puts it. 





‘What say we eke of them that delight them- 
selves in swearing, and hold it a genterte or manly 
deed to swear great oaths? And what of them 
that of very usage cease not to swear great oaths, 
all be the cause not worth a straw. Certes, this 
is horrible sin. Swearing suddenly without avise- 
ment, is also a great sin. But let us go now to 
that horrible swearing of adjuration and conjura- 
tion, as doen these false enchanters and necroman- 
cers in basins full of water, or in a bright swerd, 
in a circle, or in a fire, or in a shoulder bone of a 
sheep: I cannot sayn but that they do cursedly and 
damnably agenst Christ and all the faith of holy 
charch. 

What say we of them that believen on divi- 
nales, as by flight, or by noise of birds, or of beasts, 
or by sorte of geomancy, by dreams, or by chirk- 
ing of doors, or by cracking of houses, by gnaw- 
ing of rats, and such manner of wretchedness? 
Certes; all these things ben defended [forbidden] 
by God and holy church ; for which they ben ac- 
cursed, till they come to amendment that on such 
filth set their believe. Charms for wounds, or for 
maladies of men, or of beasts, if they take any 
effect, it may be peradventure that God suffereth 
it; for folk should give the more faith and rever- 
ence to his name.” 


We have partially modernized the orthography, 
and in so doing have made this passage of Chau- 
cer quite easily intelligible to the common Eng- 
lish reader. We cannot fill our small remaining 
space with any thing better than some more sen- 


tences from Chaucer. The following are from 
“ The Tale of Melibeus.” 


War. 


“There is full many a man that crieth War! 
War! that wote full little what war amounteth [to]. 
War at his beginning hath so great an entering and 
so large, that every wight may enter when him 
liketh, and lightly find war: but Certes, what end 
that shall befall, it isnot lighttoknow. For sothe- 
ly, when that war is once begun, there is full many 
a child unborn of his mother, that shall starve. 
[perish] young, because of that war; or else live 
in sorrow or die in wretchedness; and therefore, 
ere that any war be begun, men must have great 
counsel and great deliberation.” 


Revenge. 


“In no case of the world should a man do out- 
rage or excess to avenge himself. For Cassidore 
saith, that as evil doth he that vengeth himself by 
outrage, as he that doeth the outrage. And there- 
fore ye shallen venge you after the order of right, 
that is to sayen, by the law and not by excess nor 
by outrage. And also if ye woll venge you of the 
outrage of your adversary, in other manner than 
right commandeth, ye sinnen. And therefore saith 
Senek, that a man shall never venge shrewedness 
[ill-nature] by shrewedness.” 


style and the moral sentiments of Chaucer. In 
our next number we shall notice his poetry and 
and that of his cotemporaries. 





These extracts suffice to exemplify the prose 
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THE DEAR OLD SEAT.—-A SONG. 


BY BYRONA. 


I. 


I see ye, as ye gather there 
Around the hearth-stone gray, 
To live again, each word and look, 
That bless’d ye, through the day :— 
I see ye all—each seat ye fill— 
Each look--each smile ye wear, 
And hear again each word of love 
Ye fondly whisper there :—- 
And O! the seat,—the dear old seat— 
That’s waiting there for me— 
O keep it still—let no one fill 
The seat so lov’d by me! 


Il. 


I know to-night, ye’re sadder all— 
Each word—each look—each smile— 
For ye are thinking now of one 
Who thinks of you the while, 
And wishes for that seat again 
Where ming’ling hearts are one, 
And ming’ling voices sweetly rise 
Around that old hearth-stone. 
And there that seat—that dear old seat— 
So fondly lov’d by me— 
O keep it still—let no one fill 
The seat once filled by me! 


Memphis, Tenn. 





WE HAVE LINGERED LONG TOGETHER, 


We have lingered long together— 
We have loved each other well— 
The tears now lightly falling 
That gentle story tell. 


But a silly sadness hovers 
Around the mourning heart, 
We feel the gloomy sentence :— 
We love and we must part. 


Dost thou deem that time will coldly, 
A change upon us cast ? 
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That the future ‘Il prove me faithless, 
Forgetful of the past! 


No ;—kind thoughts of thee will linger, 
And Memory oft will dart, 

With a glance undimmed by absence, 
Like sunshine through the heart. 


Tho’ smiles as bright may lure me, 
And hearts as warm there be, 
My fancy still untravel'd 
Will whisper still of thee. 


I know ’tis vain to murmur,— 
But oh, Vll"not forget, 
One thought, one feeling cherished, 
Since we, as strangers, met. 
Este.ie. 
Holly Springs, Miss. 





THE FORTUNES OF ESTHER, THE JEWESS. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mordecai had several times met Haman, and 
once encountered his prying eye, which seemed to 
wear in its expression some vague reminiscence 
of his person, bat withdrew its gaze, effectually 
baffled by his metamorphosis. Embolded by this 
success, he ceased to avoid him, and confronted him 
in the streets with the indifference of any unknown 
passenger. On one of these occasions, Haman 
stopped his horse and motioned him to approach, 
and in a tone of authority asked, “ what is your 
name ?” 

** Mardocheus,” replied Mordecai,—the two 
names being the same among the Jews. 

“ The intonations of your voice are not Persian, 
and your name and person resemble a creature | 
have seen before. Of what nation are you ?” 

“T am a Jew,” replied Mordecai boldly. 

“A Jew! I thought as much,” continued Ha- 
man soliloquizing, “ and was struck with that face 
the first time I beheld it. The features and the 
voice are the same; but the gait, the decrepitude 
and the snowy locks are wanted to complete the 
personage. Pray, know you a Jew named Mor- 
decai ?” he resumed aloud, fixing a look of intense 
scrutiny upon the old man. 

| do know him,” answered Mordecai concisely. 

“Ts he a kinsman that you so much resemble 
him ?” 

“ Yes: a very near kinsman. 
also mine.” 

‘* Ha! your brother! then you can tell me where 


His parents were 








he may be found. I owe him some favors, which 
I would fain bestow without delay.” 

“* Many a long day has it been since my eyes 
greeted so near a kinsman,” replied Mordecai, 
“nor can I give a probable guess where you may 
find a brother of mine.” 

* Get thee gone, thou dog of a Jew,” said Ha- 
man with impatient disappointment, “ why do I 
waste words on one of thy subtle race? I might 
have known the answer before I put the question.” 

‘*T am safe,” said Mordecai smiling as he walk- 
ed away. ‘“* He remembers me no more, and Es- 
ther, my little Esther, need not fear him, since 
under the powerful protection of the prince. . Yet 
the prince! the prince!” resumed he with a sigh— 
“there is danger from that source. I fear his 
kindness is the child of passion.” 

This encounter awakened the hopes of Haman 
to discover Esther's retreat, and calling one of his 
attendants, he bade him watch the motions of Mor- 
decai, pursue him unobserved to his dwelling and 
learn, by whatever means, whether the Jewess Ha- 
dassah had ventured to return to Susa. Yet Ha- 
man was not without some misgivings and terrors 
of superstition; for in addition to her hitherto suc- 
cessful defiance to his power and the ready means 
which seemed continually at hand to effect her res- 
cue from his grasp, the guards, who had heard 
Mordecai’s figurative language, and witnessed the 
triumphant departure of Esther from Babylon, in 
conjunction with the ministers employed by Ze- 
resh to mutilate her person, in palliation of a seem- 
ing neglect of duty, and to soften the resentment 
of their powerful superiors, reported a miraculous 
interposition of the gods, who had suddenly veiled 
them from their sight and pursuit. Some of them 
did not not scruple to declare Esther a witch, who 
had transformed herself into an eagle and flown 
away, and others gave their opinion that she was 
one of the Grecian goddesses. Though affecting 
to despise this version of their transit, his mind, im- 
bued with the superstitions of the countries in 
which he had lived, was harrassed with doubts and 
fears upon the subject ; though the reflection that 
a supernatural being, and not a mere mortal, had 
baffled his power, afforded a consolatory balm to 
his haughty spirit. Haman’s spy, obedient to his 
master’s commands, kept up his torturous pursuit 
of Mordecai, stealthily following him with cat- 
like vigilance, through winding alleys and c.owded 
thoroughfares and crouching or retiring from view 
whenever he stopped or looked around, till he fairly 
trailed him to his dwelling. Thus far successful 
he prowled about the house, as a wolf about a 
sheep-cot, intent upon hiserrand. After along and 
unsuccessful espionage his eyes caught the grace- 
ful form of Esther returning home from the prince’s 
palace accompanied by the eunuch. He had as- 
sisted in forcing her to Haman’s palace in Susa, 
and knew her slight and graceful figure at once. 
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Besides, if any confirmation of the identity of her 
person had been wanted, a slight movement of 
her veil, as she turned her head towards the eu- 
nuch, uncovered enough of her features to satisfy 
all doubts. Exulting in his success, he hastened 
to his master and reported his discovery of the 
fugitive Jewess. 





“ Ha!” he exclaimed, “ found! and here in Su- | firmly. 













of her orders plainly proves you knew her purpo- 
ses, though by what hidden arts you discovered 
them is a mystery yet. 
charge of warning you, impossible as it was to do 
so, without a knowledge of your danger.” 


However, I daily bear the 


‘“*T have no revenge to gratify,” replied Esther 


“Your wife’s displeasure was natural, 


sa! this looks like bearding the lion, and savors|and however unjustly and cruelly she may have 


of defiance indeed. But be she witch, goddess, | 
or devil, I will put her powers to the test once, 
more and see if she will slip my fingers a third | 
time. Zeresh is away and so are the little dan- 

cing imps, and we shall see what new device she 

will conjure up to baffle me. This time I have_ 
her safe—so lead the way.” 

The guide hastily led the way and quickly brought | 
Haman to the well-noted house, when throwing | 
his bridle to the slave, he entered it without delay. 
In the first room from the street door sat Esther, 
poring over some abstruse work and so deeply ab- 
sorbed in its study as to be unconscious of the in- 
truder’s presence till he addressed her. ‘“ Ah, fair | 
and enchanting dream that never leaves me! have 
I traced you at last?” 

Esther leaped from her seat with a loud scream, 
and hastened to escape by flight, but Haman caught 
her by the arm and forcibly stopped her, and in a 
tone of triumph said, ‘‘ Neither demons nor famil- 
jar spirits can free you now, my own ‘ovely one, 
so cease to struggle. Haman may be baffled 
twice—yourself have proven it—but surely never 
thrice. I have thought of nothing else but thee 
since last we met, and now I hold thee mine in 
despite of men and gods combined. The vulgar 
may call thee goddess and indue thee with powers 
divine, and surely the error is fairly graced by a 
form so goddess-like ; yet I am armed with proof 
against such idle dreams. Be mine at once with- 
out resistance and I swear to keep concealed your 
flight from Babylon and absence from the fall of 
Belus. You know the tenor of the king’s decree— 
there is no fiction in this—and one word of mine 
will cause this lovely head to be severed from this 
heaving bosom.” 

“ Your threats bring to me no terrors, thou cruel 
oppressor,” replied Esther intrepidly ; “I passed 
the walls of Babylon by your wife’s commands, 
and the king is too just to punish an involuntary 
disobedience. Zeresh, not J, is accountable to the 
King.” 

‘“* Simple one, think you that tale will ever reach 
the king, or if it should, that it will avai] you aught 
against one so far above yout [ tell you, girl, I 
am incessantly lashed to madness by the chidings 
of a woman’s tongue, and you the theme of dis- 
cord. By the glorious light of Mithras, I think I 
am as much moved to spite my wife in loving thee, 


meant towards myself, I rather pity her, yoked as 
she is with one so unworthy of a woman's love, 
than hate her.” 

Haman’s countenance became crimsoned with 
rage, and grasping her arm till he caused her pain, 
he muttered through his clenched teeth, ‘* My gen- 
tleness has made you insolent, you little fary. Ex- 
perience shall teach you as soon to chafe a lion in 
his den, as throw your taunts at Haman, the Amal- 
ekite. I know your race, your juggling priest- 
craft, and the power to which you ascribe each ac- 
cidental casualty. Your God, inthe shape of two 
pantomimes freed you once from my power, and 
again in Babylon He takes the shape of my wife 
and sets you free. In truth He gets your thauks 
on easy terms. This time I surely will teach you 
how vain is your trust in him you call your God ; 
for I will not leave you a minute in the charge of 
others, nor is Zeresh in the city to succor you 
now.” 

«You cannot make me tremble, fearful as you 
are,” replied Esther. “That God whom you im- 
piously blaspheme is my Shepherd. In His presence 
and under the shadow of His crook, I can mock 
your threats and laugh your malice to scorn.” 

“ You will!” exclaimed Haman with vehemence 
and attempting to bear her avay in his arms. 

“ Forbear, | command you in the name of Ar- 
taxerxes,” cried Esther, presenting to his view the 
prince’s ring. 

Haman relaxed his hold, and with a countenance 
as pale as marble, stood as if transformed to stone. 

** Now begone, thou hateful. pressor,” resumed 
Esther—* and believe henceforth, that the God of 
Israel is able and willing to protect those who trust 
in Him; and that He has not smitten thee to the 
dust, attribute to his merciful forbearance. Go, 
proud, ungodly man, subdue thy evil passions and 
reform thy vicious life, and peace may yet attend 
thee.” 

* Thou art indeed some deity in the shape of 
woman,” said Haman, recovering his speech—no 
mortal being could thus obstruct my ends and mock 
my power. I leave you, not foiled by flesh and 
blood, but by a spirit, whether invisibly affording 
you protection, or assuming that shape, is all the 
same.” Thus concluding, with a look of confirm- 
ed faith in what he said, Haman left the house. 

In an ecstasy of pious gratitude, Esther clasped 








as by thy beauteous person: and are not you con- 
cerned to spite her toot What favors she intend- 





her small white hands over her forehead and bow- 
ing her head till it touched the table by which she 
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knelt, poured out her spirit in one long, fervent 
thanksgiving to that Providence whose power to 
comfort and succor the oppressed knows no bar- 
rier, penetrating alike the massy walls and gloo- 
my dungeons of the prison-house, and the sunny 
fields of space. Yet there remained to her one 
source of apprehension, mingled with a feeling of 
indefinable tenderness, which she in vain struggled 
to overcome—the apprehension of being sought by 
the young prince. While she firmly resolved to 
oppose his advances and feared his displeasure, 
she could not suppress an involuntary yearning to- 
wards him. His generous and compassionate 
treatment of her, so widely contrasting with what 
she had experienced from other Persians, was 
deeply touching, because so unexpected. And his 
manly beauty, too, together with the gentle and 
affectionate tones of his voice, as he held her hand 
in his, breathing language of compassion and ten- 
derness, while the harsh reproaches of Vashti still 
grated on her ear, and her blows yet tingled on her 
cheeks—and lastly, the ring and the secure pro- 
tection it brought—all conspired to impress her 
with sentiments which troubled her when she at- 
tempted to analyze them. In this perplexity, her 
mind recurred to Mordecai as her proper counsellor, 
to whose guidance she had always implicitly sub- 
mitted ; but for the first time in her life she shrunk 
from the disclosure, even to him, of feelings that 
brought the color to her cheeks from simple medi- 
tation. Such is the exquisite delicacy of a refined 
and modest young female. From these reflections 
and the causes and dependencies that brought her 
in contact with the prince, in this land of bondage, 
her mind recurred to the land of her fathers—the 
once happy Canaan. ‘Though she had never seen 
it, her heart yearned towards her father-land with 
all the endearment of an infant to its mother. In 
her enthusiastic dreams she had clothed it in all the 
ideal beauties of an enchanting Paradise. ‘O, 
Zion !” she exclaimed aloud, “* would that I could 
climb thy holy mount and breathe the air where 
Godly prophets stood and poured forth, in burning 
words, the Oracles of God to warn rebellious Israel 
of the doom of sin. Here, too, 1 might behold the 
spot where David stood and tuned his harp in melo- 
dies toGod. Yes, Zion!—mysterious word, im- 
plying blessings yet to come. Among thy cedars, 
too, famed Lebanon, my spirit loves to roam and 
contemplate the busy scenes of men when Solomon, 
the Wise, sat on Judah’s throne. Along thy shady 
banks, too, Jordan, emblematic river, in fancy oft 
times I have trod, and while gazing on thy peace- 
ful waters, the form of good old Joshua, followed 
by the host of Abraham’s seed, has passed dry- 
shod thy divided waters. How have I longed to 
press the spot where little Samuel slept when awa- 


| 





kened from his slumbers by the voice of God.” 


Esther’s rhapsody was here suddenly broken off 


by a gentle tap at the door. 





to be some Jewish friend, she cried, “ come in,” 
but started to her feet greatly agitated, when the 
door opened, and prince Artaxerxes entered. 

“Ah! Esther, my little minstrel, do I indeed 
find you here, and alone?” asked the prince. 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied Esther in a tremulous 
and deprecating voice; “ you find the orphan girl, 
whom you nobly protected, alone,” deeply empha- 
sizing the last word. 

‘I understand your appeal, my little songster,” 
resumed the prince—* your voice and eye convey 
your meaning. You would remind me that you 
are alone and unprotected against any wrong in- 
tended you. But still your fears and think better 
of your prince. Artaxerxes is not the man to 
harbor in his heart designs of bratal outrage to- 
wards one so meek, so lovely, and defenceless— 
that were worse than cowardice. Besides, poor 
girl, something in the short acquaintance 1 have 
had with you, tells me you have been too much the 
child of sorrow already; and surely much more 
noble were the act to soothe than add to it.” 

So great was the contrast between the prince’s 
generous sentiments and Haman’s brutal violence, 
and so forcibly did it strike upon the heart of Es- 
ther, softened as it was by a tender melancholy, 
that unable to suppress her tumultuous feelings, she 
buried her face in her hands and wept convulsively. 

‘*] have guessed aright,”’ continued the prince, 
taking one of her hands in his and gently pressing 
it. ‘* You are friendless and the ungenerous have 
dealt cruelly by you. Now let me wipe away 
these, and take a prince's word for it, that who- 
ever henceforth offers you a wrong, makes Arta- 
xerxes his mortal foe. That ring you wear will 
give you or your messenger access to me, through 
bolts and guards and every opposing obstacle at 
any hour.” 

‘Great prince,” replied Esther, ‘I am unwor- 
thy of this generous condescension. Your kind- 
ness overwhelms me-—yet deep and fervent is my 
gratitude. Prayers for your happiness shall min- 
gle in my daily devotions, and though they be but 
the breath of a frail morta] and a poor return for 
such goodness, yet they are all I have to bestow.” 

““ Nay, charming girl,” said the prince, “ I claim 
nothing on the score of gratitude; to protect the 
weak and defenceless is a duty of every generous 
mind and brings its own reward to every feeling 
heart. So regard my protection as a right you 
may jastly claim of a prince, who cannot rightly 
withhold it. So you are burdened with no obliga- 
tions. Yet, lovely one, princes sometimes in their 
turn become suitors to their subjects, and surely 
they may hope to escape the cruelty of denial. 
Notwithstanding the eunuch’s report to me of your 
indifference to a prince, 1 come a confirmed lover, 
nor will you hear me sue in vain. Indeed, dear 
girl, you must be mine. Start not that I said you 


Supposing the visitor must be mine—I do not mean by force; no! but 
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by your own free choice, and on such terms as a 
prince of the blood royal cannot be denied by the 
gentle heart of a Persian beauty. The laws and 
customs of all nations, not excepting the sanctimo- 
nious zealots, the Jews, permit polygamy. There 
is nothing to forbid it in the eyes of men or Gods, 
and surely a prince may enjoy the privilege per- 
mitted to the meanest subject. I therefore come 
to raise you to the dignity of a wife, and, lovely 
one, unless my person is repulsive, vou surely 
ean not refuse an offer both honorable and enno- 
bling. Vashti, whatever her wishes may be, can- 
not reasonably complain of this, since it is my law- 
ful privilege to take more wives than one. But 
for your sake I give the pledged word of a prince 
to limit the number to two. When a princess, 
you will be raised above the enmity of Vashti and 
the fear of every molestation.” 

Esther’s heart sank depressed with anguish at 
the scoffing allusion unwittingly made by the Prince 
to the Jews. The injastice was doubly painful as 
flailing from the mouth of the man, whose fine per- 
son graced by the most gentle and captivating man- 
ners, and whose generous sentiments and noble 
nature had thrown over her susceptible heart the 
thrilling rapture of a first and fervent love. ‘ He 
knows not my descent,” she reasoned with des- 
ponding wretchedness. “ To reveal to him my 
people would excite his disgust; and I should be 
despised and rejected as a Jewess, perhaps with | 
more vehemence than I have been sought as a| 
Persian. For what mind, however virtuous, can 
act independently of preconceptions and prejudi- 
cest No! it may not be—God has ordained the 
captivity of my people and I must share their des- 
tiny, nor sinfully seek to avoid it by concealing 
my origin. God's righteous will has marked out 
for me a different path and [ must pursue it.” 

“* Why are you pale and silent, thou beautiful be- 
ing t” resumed the prince after waiting in vain for 
an answer. “Do you yet doubt the purposes of 
Artaxerxes after his honor is pledged to yon? 
Speak freely as to an equal, and not to a prince. 
I ask your hand as a lover and claim no right to 
control your will; for your heart I would have as 
a free offering, and your station, I repeat, shall be 
that of a wife. In earnest of my sincerity I seal 
the pledge with this kiss,” concluded he pressing 
his lips to hers. 

Great was the tumult in Esther’s bosom at this 
trying moment, and intense the anguish of her 
heart, responding so fully to the prince’s passion, 
yet compelled by stern necessity to suppress its 
emotions and affect a coldness while yearning to- 
wards him. However, this conflict was but for a 
moment, and she replied without further hesitation : 

‘* Most noble prince, you are both generous and 
just, and will pardon the determination to which 
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helieve me prince on your account. O would to 
God, I could be yours, to prove how fond how cease- 
lessly devoted a woman's love ean be.” 

“ How is this?” asked the prince letting go her 
hand and turning pale in his turn. ‘“ Do you then 
love another, Esther, and are you the promised bride 
of some more happy man? Do not deny it, I see 
itis so. But fear nothing—you have the word of 
a prince to determine freely and without a dread 
of consequences. I am not selfish and will not 
blight the peace of your young life by crossing the 
affections of so tender a heart as yours.” 

This last touch of generosity forced Esther to 
weep afresh and for several minutes she was una- 
ble to speak. Subduing her feelings she at length 
replied : 

‘*No! noble and generous benefactor, you to- 
tally mistake the truth. In this hour of bitter trial 
I will unbosom a secret I had determined to keep 
buried in this heart and not suffer you to leave me 
with the offensive conviction that another is pre- 
fered before you by a capricious and ungrateful 
woman. I owe it to you, great prince, and | owe 
it to myself to declare, that you have my heart in 
all the gushing tenderness of a woman's love. 
How fervently—how intensely it yearns to you, 
God and myself can only know. Yet dear and 
loved one we must part and part forever.” 

“Why what is the meaning of this conclusion t” 
asked the prince in astonishment. ‘ Why do you 
dash a cup so thrillingly delightful from my lips 
jost as you had raised it! No! now that the sweet 
music of that little tongue has told me that dear 
heart gives throb for throb with mine, it is no longer 
by force that I cling to youasmine. No! Esther, 
no! we cannot part,” continued he, suddenly spring- 
ing forwards and clasping her in his arms, “ some 
parent or guardian would force you to marry where 
you do not love and even to reject your prince, 
but it shall never be.” 

‘*No! prince,” replied Esther, in vain endeavor- 
ing to escape from his arms. “you again mistake 
me, the barrier between us is not the work of man. 
I cannot reveal it, were I to do so, you would ac- 
knowledge its power to separate us forever.” 

“No! no! dear one,” continued the prince look- 
ing fondly in her uplifted eyes, ** I will not let thee 
go—this is some romantic dream that fills this lit- 
tle throbbing bosom. No force can separate two 
hearts so fondly pressed together.” 

“ QO, prince, indulge not such fond hopes, I repeat, 
we must part,” said Esther pressing her head to 
his bosom and weeping bitterly. 

“* Never,” replied the prince vehemently, “ at 
least until I am fully satisfied of the sufficiency of 
the cause that should sever us. To know of it 
and to judge of it is surely not too much to ask.” 

“ Dear generous prince, pardon and forgive me, 





circumstances force an unhappy girl to come— 
more unhappy at this moment than ever before, and 
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and judge not unkindly, but my tongue cannot utter 
it,”’ said Esther, unable to endure the thought of 
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converting his affection into disgust by revealing 
her kindred and people. 

“ Then, Esther, I will not give you up. I prom- 
ised not to force your inclinations, nor would J have 
done it for all the love I bear you ; but you acknow- 
ledge your heart and inclinations are all with me, 
and I shall be perfecting the happiness of both of 
us.” 

“Yes, prince,” said Esther mournfully, “ you 
must give me up. ‘There is a power to separate 
us, and you force me to use it. This ring and 
your princely word to hear my petitions must cause 
you to leave me free.” 

“ Esther,” said the prince, at once releasing her, 
“Is it kind? is it generous to use that pledge of 
my protection, meant to defend you from outrage 
and oppression, against the peace of the donor? 
Then be it so. I perceive that notwithstanding 
all your professions you regard me as a fearful 
tyrant whom you must propitiate to have the power 
to cast him off. But you do injustice to my nature— 
you are free, and since you wish me to speak it, 
farewell forever.” 

Esther, stung with anguish at the prince’s Jan- 
guage, caught hold on his robe to stop him as he 
turned to leave her, and looking up with a counte- 
nance yet moist with tears, besought him not to 
leave her with such suspicions on his mind. 

“ As I hope to enjoy future peace, dear prince,” 
said she, “I have spoken simple truth and given 
you all the secrets of a maiden heart—now say 
you forgive me and do not break my heart by leav- 
ing me in anger.” 

The prince paused, and looking steadfastly upon 
the distressed and beautiful being at his side, re- 
peated, “forgive you! lovely and impenetrable 
mystery! what heart could harbor resentment 
against you?” 

Then wiping the tears from her cheeks, he pressed 
her lips with his and tore himself from the house. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Xerxes, humbled from his imagined supremacy 
over men and elements, by the overthrow of his 
mighty armaments in the little Grecian republics 
and his own disgraceful flight, sunk, like most crea- 
tures of mere impulse and passion without any 
fixed principles of action, into the opposite extreme 
of mere animal existence, revelling in all the ex- 
cesses of sensual policy, or too deeply buried in in- 
dolence to endure the burdens of a vigilant admin- 
istration, he suffered the reins of power over his 
vast dominions to drop into the hands of the Ea- 
nuchs and courtiers of his palace. The murmurs 
of his oppressed subjects never reached his ear, 
and the wretches who reaped the benefit of his in- 








dolent vices already regarded him as an object of 
contempt and disgust. This state of things could 


not long exist; and, as generally happens when an- 
archy and wild confusion take place of wholesome 
government, a few daring and ambitious spirits con- 
ceived the plan of overturning the Persian dynasty 
and elevating themselves to power. Artabanus, the 
Hyreanean, captain of the king's guards, and his 
favorite, placed himself at the head of the faction 
and was eventually to be placed on the throne. 
The rewards of the other conspirators were the 
satrapies of the largest and richest provinces. The 
plan agreed upon to accomplish their objects, was 
to murder Xerxes and his sons successively, and so 
to accomplish the massacre as to throw the odium 
upon the conflicting aspirations of the king’s sons 
and their partisans. Accordingly, at an appointed 
hour, Artabanus was conducted by Mithridates, the 
king’s favorite eunuch and high-chamberlain, into 
Xerxes’ private chamber, where they murdered 
him in his sleep. Then hastening to Artaxerxes, 
and with well-feigned horror and alarm, declared 
to him that Darius, his oldest brother, impatient 
to mount the throne, had murdered his father and 
seized upon the government. Artaxerxes, struck 
dumb’ by this horrible intelligence, stood for a 
moment like a statue of marble, but a revulsion 
of feelings quickly succeeding, he, in a transport of 
passion, seized on his sword and was rushing from 
the room with some desperate intent when Artaba- 
nus, quickly interposing, exclaimed, ‘ stop prince, 
for your life venture not from your palace, but hear 
my counsel and yeu are both safe and your father 
revenged. ‘lhe detestable parricide, judging of 
others by his own unscrupulous ambition, is per- 
suaded that his offer of enormous bribes and my 
seeming acquiescence have made me the creature 
of his will, and even now I am sent here to dis- 
patch you to prevent the consequences of your just 
resentment. But,” continued he with vehemence, 
‘the bloody assassin shall find in me not only a 
faithful officer and devoted servant of his un- 
happy father, but a prompt defender of my honor, 
which has been trampled on by his degrading con- 
struction of my character and principles implied in 
his offers of bribes. Speak prince, there is no time 
fur delay. He exults while we now speak in the 
full persuasion that you are already taken out of 
his way. A hint, a bare suspicion that you live 
will send you from the palace, a quietus that thun- 
ders shall not disturb, and me you will involve in 
your fall. Keep your palace, 1 am unsuspected 
and can approach his person in his guilty seclusion. 
Speak your will, it is my law, and Artabanus pledges 
his sword and life that Artaxerxes shall sit on the 
throne of his ancestors.”’ 

“Then seize the wretched parricide and im- 
prison him till he is regularly convicted of the 
crime,” replied the prince. 

* You speak the language of madness, great 
prince,” continued Artabanus with perturbed haste. 
“Is he not already fortified in the king's palace, 
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surrounded by the numerous guards and proclaimed 
by the capricious populace, who are pleased with 
the novelty and ever ready to hope for new bles- 
sings under a new government! There is but one 
remedy and I have spoken it.” 

“Then in the names of the gods of Persia go 
and apply it,” said the prince with an impatient 
conflict of passions. 

Accordingly, the innocent Darius, ignorant of 
what had happened and uncenscious of any danger, 
was suddenly surrounded by the creatures of Arta- 
banus and as quickly murdered. . The crafty regi- 
cide, fearing at once to assume the reins of gov- 
ernment, determined to place Artaxerxes on the 
throne, and by insidiously circulating against him 
throughout the empire the charges of both fratri- 
cide and parricide, to prepare the public mind for 
revolt, when he purposed to murder Artaxerxes 
and mount the throne. That prince was accord- 
ingly proclaimed king and at once assumed the 
sceptre of the Persianempire. Artabanus, eraftily 
maturing his plans, now represented to the new 
king the necessity of raising a mighty army to be 
in readiness to repel any attempt against his gov- 
ernment by Hystaspes his elder brother then gov- 
ernor of Bactriana, and, who it was but reasonable 
to suppose, would contest with him the possession 
of the empire. Judging this to be a wise precau- 
tion, the young king commanded an army to be as- 
sembled and gave Artabanus the general superin- 
tendence of it. Accordingly Artabanus, with the 
greatest despatch, drew together at Susa a numer- 
ous army and gave to his seven sons, who were in 
the conspiracy, the most important offices in the 
army, and to his other accomplices all the subordi- 
nate ones. Thus strengthened and supported, he 
was now confident of the means to crush Arta- 
xerxes and to repel Hystaspes his brother; but he 
resolved te proceed cautiously and to secure the 
hearts of the army before striking the final blow. 
Troops were incessantly mustered through the 
streets and constantly drilled. Artabanus and his 
sons were ever present with the soldiery, and by 
every art of condescending gentleness sought to 
ingratiate themselves in their favor. The army 
was already charmed with their gracious and affa- 
ble deportment, so foreign to the haughty and un- 
bending nobles of Persia, and rent the air with ac- 
clamations whenever these men passed along their 
lines. Every hour added to the sense of success 
and security now distending with exultation the 
bosom of Artabanus. 

“* My fortunes are rapidly growing to a head and 
the throne is already within my grasp,” he mused 
in ecstasy of thought. “I am in fact, at this mo- 
ment, the ruler of this mighty empire and lack only 
the title that graces the power, nor can all the pow- 
ers of earth withhold even that. These creatures, 
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are now ripe and this is the moment for execu- 
tion.” 
At that very minute the eunuch Sophron, the 
same that had accompanied Esther from Vashti’s 
palace and who was now promoted to the office of 
chamberlain to the king, rode up to Artabanus with 
an anxious countenance and whispered, 
“ Be sudden or all islost. News has just reached 
the palace that Hystaspes is indeed approaching 
Susa with a vast army, and I am dispatched by the 
king in double haste to command your instant de- 
parture with all your forces to meet and give him 
battle. You are forbidden to quit your horse and 
required to turn his head and lead the way at once.” 
* Think you this an unlucky incident, Sophron ™ 
asked Artabanus with exultation. ‘“ It is the most 
fortunate event that could have happened. Indeed, 
the most happy conjunction of circumstances seems 
to conspire to our success. The most cantious cir- 
cumspection must be observed in this business, you 
know,” continued he with a smile of complaisant 
wisdom “the slightest suspicion of our agency in 
the king’s death would ruin us with the army. We 
must seem as ignorant of the conspiracy as the 
king himself, and to show a zeal for his cause and 
an abhorrence for his murderers, we must be the 
first to cut to pieces the assassins we employ te 
murder him. .I have held secret intelligence with 
Hystaspes and persuaded him that I favor his 
cause. My messenger, by directions, has brought 
me a score of Bactrian archers, zealous supporters 
of Hystaspes, and safe instruments for my pur- 
pose. These men I have distinguished by their 
dress that not one may escape to tell the tale, and 
placed them in a position where the fairest mark 
will be presented by the king as he passes along to 
review the army. My sons, with a chosen body 
of cavalry, will take a station near these archers, 
and as soon as the king is slain shall fall upon them 
and massacre the whole. Then we shall easily 
impose upon the army that Hystaspes had insin- 
uated these men in among ¢™r forces in the guise 
of friends to murder his brothe¢ and open his way 
to the throne. By this double stroke of policy we 
shall not only grasp the sceptre, but exasperate the 
army against Hystaspes and thus confirm our for- 
tune by the overthrow of both brothers at once; 
for many of Hystaspes’ own adherents will fall off 
from his cause, at best weakly supported. Go 
therefore hastily to my sons and hand them these 
instructions, which I have written out for the occa- 
sion that no blunders from the imperfection of ver- 
bal orders may occur. Bid them be perfect to the 
very letter, and beyond all things, to be in time upon 
the ground. After this, return quickly to the king 
and urge him in my name to show himself to the 
army before we go forth to battle, that his presence 
may inspire them with love for his person and zeal 





with arms in their hands, are already moulded to 
my will, and what remains to stay me? My plans 


for his cause. The new captain of the body-guard 
will take care to expose the king’s person to the 
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Bactrian archers at the proper time. If, however, 
the king should hesitate to show himself, tell him 
the army refuses to march until he has reviewed 
them.” 

“Tt is most unfortunate,” replied the eunach, 
“that the king has just retired within his palace, 
and no one may dare to enter within the inner 
court without expressly ordered to do so. The 
violation of this law, you know, is certain death un- 
less the king hold out his sceptre in token of par- 
don.” 

* This is terrible indeed,” replied Artabanus ; 
“ but the emergency is a pressing one and a remedy 
must be found. Is there no one who will venture 
on this errand 0” 

“No Persian noble will venture to expose his 
head to the caprice of a king naturally suspicious 
of all about him from the recent assassination of 
his father and the dread of his opposing brother ; 
and to send one of less dignity than a noble would 
offend the king and frustrate your purpose.” 

Perplexed aud foiled by this unexpected obsta- 
cle, the two conspirators remained anxiously silent 
for several minutes, when Sophron suddenly raised 
his eyes with an expression of exultation and ex- 
claimed, “I have it. There is a young woman in 
Susa whose simple face so pleased the king—then 
third son ouly to Xerxes, and plain prince Arta- 
xerxes—that he pave her a costly ring and com- 
manded that all should respect the wearer of it and 
admit her to his presence at whatever hour she 
should present herself. Now Iam well persuaded 
[ can prevail on her by a well-varnished tale to 
venture on the king and deliver your message.” 

* Bat will the guards, who are unacquainted with 
the story of that ring, permit a woman anbidden 
to intrude upon the king?” suggested Artabanus. 

“TI will inform the guards,” replied Sophron, 
“ that the king commanded that freedom to be per- 
mitted to her. He shall not have an opportunity 
to examine me on the subject before the review 
and you will scarcely permit him to do it after- 
wards.” 

* Then, my good Sophron,” said Artabanns rub- 
bing his hands with glee, * what punishment he 
may award you after the review I promise you to 
bear by proxy. The reward of your fidelity, how- 
ever, shall be great. Go now seek that lucky dam- 
sel and be speedy.” 

The eunuch hastened to Esther's dwelling, where 
were assembled several Jews with Mordecai dis 
cussing the subject of the king’s death and the 
probable consequences to the Jews from the new 
reign. Esther, whose overflowing heart made 
her anmindful that her personal interviews with 
Artaxerxes were unknown to her hearers, launch- 
ed forth in the most extravagant praises of the 
new king and augured the happiest auspices to her 
nation from his reign. ‘“‘ His noble and manly 
person, his generous sentiments, his gentle and af- 
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fable manners, and his exalted sense of justice,” 
she continued. * constitute him in my mind the 
most worthy person in the whole empire to mount 
the Persian throne.” 

The eyes of her hearers were turned upon her 
with surprise, and Mordecai sharing their aston- 
ishment, asked, “ why how is this, Esther, my 
daughter? Where saw you the king, and what 
know you of him, that you so confirmedly extol 
his person and qualities ?” 

This question, recalling Esther to herself, sent 
the blood in one gushing torrent of crimson over 
her face, neck and bosom, nor could she at first 
utter one word of reply. 

* God of my fathers !” exclaimed Mordecai with 
trembling anxiety, “ thou hast not dealt falsely by 
me, girl? Thy confusion bespeaks shame ;—thou 
surely hast not sinned against thy God by receiv- 
ing stealthy attention from a prince of Persia, 
whose views upon one of thy nation, and in thy 
humble station, could only tend to abominable 
crime ?” 

Esther, though at first stanned by a sense of dis- 
ingenuousness towards Mordecai, and by virgin 
modesty, was roused by his suspicions and replied 
with rapid vehemence, ** No! father, no! I have 
not encouraged” — 

Here she was suddenly interrupted by the en- 
trance of Sophron the eunuch. This was a fresh 
source of agitation to her; for judging he bore 
some message to her from the king, which would 
but confirm Mordecai’s suspicions, she asked in an 
almost inarticulate voice, and with a bloodless 
countenance, “In the name of God Almighty, 
what brings vou here ?” 

Sophron bowed low and told her what he had to 
say was for her ear alone. “I am the king's 
chamberlain,” said he, looking round upon the as- 
sembled Jews, who started with astonishment from 
their seats, and not daring to oppose the eunuch, 
hastened to leave him and Esther alone. Old Mor- 
decai shook his head with awful forebodings and 
groaned deeply as he cast his eye upon her and left 
the room. Esther understood the import of this, 
and felt with aggravated force the wrong she had 
committed in concealing the prince’s visit and of- 
fers from her guardian and benefactor. ‘* Noble 
and beautiful lady,” began Sophron, “ who might 
have been and may yet be queen, the king's offi- 
cers and servants moved by love to their king, ask 
at your hands an humble boon. Hystaspes, the 
king’s brother, intent upon dethroning him, has 
raised a mighty army of disciplined troops, and is 
now rapidly approaching Susa, where if he arrives 
without a battle, strengthened as he is by every 
step of his advance, all will be Jost and Arta- 
xerxes tortured to death. The king, covered with 
consternation at the revolt of the provinces to Hys- 
taspes, because he is the elder brother, and over- 


whelmed with trouble at his seemingly inevitable 
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destruction, first gave hasty and incoherent orders 
to Artabanus to hasten with our forces to oppose 
if possible the advance of the enemy and then re- 
tired in deep melancholy within his palace, strictly 
forbidding any one to intrude upon his privacy. 
In vain has Artabanus ordered the army to march 
to meet the foe. Tifey mutiny and refuse to move 
till they have seen their new king and shall have 
been reviewed by him. Every moment's delay 
adds to the peril of the king, and no one dares to 
venture unbidden into his presence. In this press- 
ing emergency, we have happily bethought us of 
the ring the king gave you, and the gracious privi- 
leges it confers, and knowing that you alone may 
dare to enter the court of the palace, we humbly 
beseech you, if you esteem the life of the king at 
any price, that you will without delay enter unto 
him—for which vou are in advance assured of par- 
don—and speedily inform him of the condition of 
things and the indispensable necessity of his im- 
mediate presence. Thus you may do the king, 
your benefactor, a noble service and make some 
return for his yenerosity.” 

Esther, whose suspicions were roused by the 
character of the messenger, gave no credit to the 
improbable story, judging too truly of Artaxerxes, 
to believe him thus timidly shrinking from the face 
of men. She judged this a mere ruse of an un- 
scrupulous pander to decoy her into the king’s pri- 
vate chamber, and his former solicitations in Arta- 
xerxes’ behalf left no doubt upon her mind. The 
language of Mordecai too had cast a painful suspi- 
cion of the king’s duplicity and uncandid declara- 
tions upon her mind. ‘I may have been deceiv- 
ed,” she thought, “ by prepossessing manners and 
the artful assomption of virtues that are wanted. 
Mordecai’s experience has been ‘acquired in the 
school of wisdom, and he can better judge than I. 
Yet, O God, save me the painful knowledge of it if 
itbe so. 1 would still regard him in my waking 
dreams as the same generous and noble being I first 
believed him ” These doubts, however, she pru- 
dently suppressed and answered the eunuch with a 
discrimination of judgment that surprised him, “This 
ring | wear was given me by a prince then in a com- 
paratively private station, and not byaking. It was 
conferred, tov, solely for my own protection and not 
as a license to interpose in other matters, and least 
of all in affairs of state. This present uf a sub- 
ject prince can afford no pretext to violate a posi- 
tive statute of the kings of Persia, of long stand- 
ing and immotable. The laws and usages of kings 
are not lightly to be violated. They are not re- 
garded as the mere expression of a reigning mon- 
arch’s will to be reversed or enforced as caprice 
may dispose him ; but as the props and safeguards 
of a throne and of a continued dynasty. As I 
might not therefore have dared to intrade upon 
Xerxes by virtue of this ring, because it could 





royal edict, so neither can I approach Artaxerxes 
for the same reason. All the indulgence I could 
expect would be based solely on a reliance upon 
his generosity and some persnasion—perhaps a 
vain one—that he entertains towards me a feeling 
of some partiality.” 

“ That is the very thing,” said Sophron, eagerly 
catching at the conclusion of her remarks. “It 
is the favor you have found with the king that se- 
cures to you perfect impnonity, and sure I ain we 
shall not plead in vain to your generous nature in 
behalf of so noble and generous a king. Should 
harm befall him by delay, you would surely be ever 
after covered with a sense of the blackest ingrati- 
tude.” 

A doubt came over Esther's mind as she reflect- 
ed that even this wretch might possibly speak 
truth ;—and suppose it should be so, and the king, 
whose slightest sorrow would give her pain, should 
fall a sacrifice by her incredulity? Starting from 
her revery and determining without delay to con- 
sult Mordecai and be guided, in this moment of in- 
decision, by his counsel, but without the know- 
ledge of the eunuch, lest she should subject him to 
danger from the eunuch’s resentment, she said de- 
terminately, “* Leave me for the present, till I shall 
have collected my thoughts and maturely consid- 
ered what you ask. A half an hour will suffice— 
and I will then give you a definite answer.” 

Sophron in vain combatted this delay and reti- 
red accordingly, urging her as he went to be speedy, 
but beyond all thiugs to determine favorably. As 
he rose from his recumbent posture and drew his 
robe around him, a slip of parchment closely writ- 
ten on dropped on the floor, Esther saw it as it 
fell and at once conceived it to be some artful de- 
vice of the eunnch’s to give a seeming confirma- 
tion to the truth of his seductive story. 

** Tf these lines,” said she, taking up the parch- 
ment when the eunuch was gone, “ are dropped to 
add strength to his petition, the wily deceiver will 
have foiled himself, and ther. will be no need of 
farther deliberation.” But what was her surprise 
and consternation when she read the following ter- 
rible disclosure : 


“ From Artabanus, by the trusty hands of So- 
phron, to his well-beloved sons these presents come 
greeting. The fortunes of our House are now 
grown to maturity, and we have but one blow to 
strike to become a new and glorious dynasty, firmly 
established on the Persian throne. Be prompt and 
firm—station your chosen troop as near as possi- 
ble to the Bactrian archers. Watch the fall of the 
king, who will be decoyed to review the army. 
Be certain of his death, then charge as if with vin- 
dictive fury upon the archers and cut every man of 
them to pieces. Thus shall we ward off suspicion 





have plead no exemption from the penalty of the 


from ourselves and secure the love of the army. 
Mark this—if the king escape, we shall be lost ; 
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for there will not be wanted traitors in our party, 
who, to advance their interests, or from personal 
pique, will buzz our conspiracy into the king's ears. 
Then we shall have removed Xerxes and Darius 
merely to fall by the hands of a younger sprout of 
royalty. Remember again and again—Be firm— 
be resolute—be prompt.” 


Esther paused not a moment, but with terror in 
her countenance precipitately entered the room 
where the Jews sat in troubled silence, and having 
with breathless haste recounted her before-con- 
cealed interviews with Artaxerxes, as well as what 
had just passed between herself and Sophron, thrust 
the parchment into Mordecai’s hand, saying, ‘* This 
the wicked traitor unwittingly dropped as a testi- 
mony against him, as he left the house.” 

“You, then,” said Mordecai, starting from his 
seat, “‘ who have been the object of this prince’s 
noble generosity, are selected by the traitors as 
the instrument of his destruction. But see and 
adore the guiding wisdom and goodness of a right- 
eous God! He has made you the king’s preserver 
and a snare tothe wicked tempters, whose feet lead 
them swiftly to their own perdition. Daughter of 
the tribe of Benjamin, the Lord God of our fathers 
has chosen thee out from among thy people for 
some special purpose of good toIsrael. His strong 
arm is stretched out over thee and in safety thou 
walkest under its shadow. But this disclosure 
calls us to action without delay. I go to Megaby- 
sus, * the king’s brother-in-law, to place this mat- 
ter in his hands ; for I dare not enter unto the king 
should the guards permit it, and you, Esther, fol- 
low me to the palace to confirm with your own lips 
what God has revealed to you. But tarry till So- 
phron return, dnd tell him without embarrassment 
that you are interested for the king’s safety and 
will go immediately to the palace. Be careful that 
you let not a word or sign escape you to betray 
your knowledge of the conspiracy lest he slay you 
and flee from Susa.” 

Mordecai then hastened to Megabysus, was ad- 
mitted to his presence, and with a hasty explana- 
tion placed in his hands the treasonable letter. 
Megabysus ran his eyes over the parchment, and 
leaping from his seat with a look of horror, asked, 
“‘ Where is this young woman, and where is the 
accursed eunuch, Sophron ?” and having heard the 
answer, he without a moment’s pause burst through 
the guards and hastily approached the king, who was 
then sitting on histhrone. Artaxerxes, thongh as- 
tonished by this abrupt and hasty appearance of 
Megabysus, plainly discovered matter of impor- 
tance in his countenance and extended his sceptre 
in token of mercy to his prostrate kinsman. 

“Speak, Megabysus,” said the king, “ what 


* History informs us that Megabysus revealed Artaba- 
nus’ conspiracy to the King. 








brings you thus unbidden into our presence? You 
presume too far on our forbearance. ‘These are 
not times for such indulgences when even children 
imbrue their hands in the blood of parents to reach 
a throne. We pardon the husband of our sister 
this once, but beware of the future.” 

“ This, great king,” answered Megabysus, hand- 
ing the letter given him by Mordecai, to Artaxerxes, 
* will best explain the cause of my intrusion.” 

The king hastily perused the lines and seemed 
for a moment utterly confounded with astonish- 
ment. At length he said as if to himself, “ This 
seems rather the delusion of a horrid dream than 
a thing possible innature. Shall I believe this and 
discredit any thing hereafter? What! Artabanus, 
whom I raised to the dignity of friend and confi- 
dant and honored above all others—the man whose 
life seemed a continued devotion to my cause, 
prove the detestable wretch this scroll makes him 
out? Yetitis his own hand-writing and | have been 
his dupe, have consented to an innocent brother’s 
death and accepted a throne at the hands of my 
father’s murderer, but to become a king of straw, 
or a stepping-stone for this unprincipled assassin to 
mount the throne of my ancestors. And this un- 
grateful Sophron—the black-hearted wretch whom 
I have loved and covered over with honors—he, 
too, is plotting against my life andthrone. Guard 
the palace and its precincts,” continued he aloud 
to the guards, ‘“‘and suffer no one to leave it.” 
Then motioning Megabysus to approach nearer, 
he questioned him as to the letter and the means 
by which he intercepted it. 

Megabysus related al] he had heard from Mor- 
decai, and informed the king that the old man yet 
tarried in an ante-chamber to confirm what he had 
revealed. 

“ A Jew! did you say t’ asked the king. Report 
speaks not favorably of that people. They are 
accused of misanthropy towards all mankind but 
their own race—are said to be crafty intriguers in 
affairs of state and unscrupulous in their means. 
Who shall say what purpose these people may not 
have conceived against the state? It may be they 
are in secret alliance with Hystaspes by force of 
promised enlargement, to cripple our resources by 
a conspiracy against our only approved military 
Captain. It is said, too, they are ready adepts in 
allkinds of handicraft and communicate their ideas 
one with another in characters and tongues un- 
known even to the Magi. This you therefore see 
may be a counterfeit scroll implicating an inno- 
cent man. The accusation must be carefully in- 
vestigated. Introduce the Jew.” 

Mordecai was accordingly ushered in and ex- 
amined by the king in person. He stood before 
the throne calm, collected, and unembarrassed. 

** Are you a Jew?” asked the king. 

“Tama Jew, and of the tribe of Benjamin.” 

* You are the bearer of this note purporting to 
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be the writing of Artabanust How came you 
possessed of it? Answer me truly and “without 
prevarication: Your life depends upon it. I would 
much rather find this a false accusation and pardon 
the malicious perpetrator, than find Artabanus the 
ungrateful and bloody-minded monster it makes 
him.” 

“That sentiment, great king,” said Mordecai. 
“fully accords with the report of your noble na- 
ture, but it cannot alter the immutability of truth. 
Artabanus is a thrice guilty traitor and an unscru- 
pulous assassin.” 

“What moved you to make this disclosure ? 
dislike of Artabanus, or fidelity to me ?” 

“T know nothing of Artabanus save this evi- 
dence of his guilt, nor have I personally any com- 
plaint against him. A moral and religious obliga- 
tion to prevent crime, esteem for your character as 
a man, but above all considerations, my allegiance 
to One superior to yourself would have constrain- 
ed me to warn you, had you been the worst of 
men.” 

* Allegiance to one superior to myself!” repeat- 
ed the king with kindling anger, thinking Morde- 
cai meant Hystaspes ; ** whom do you dare to call 
my superior.” 

“The King of kings and Lord of lords,” re- 
plied Mordecai. 

“ And who is that mighty King ?” persisted Ar- 
taxerxes, still misconceiving him. 

“The God of creation, before whose throne all 
kings on earth must bow,” was the bold reply. 

The king smiled and said, ‘* Nay, we are con- 
tent to be below the gods; but to the purpose— 
where got you the letter ?” 

‘A certain maiden pious and godly was visited 
by Sophron and vehemently besought to appear be- 
fore you and entreat you in the name of Artaba- 
nus, to come forth and show yourself to the army 
without a moment's delay, as there was a danger- 
ous mutiny in all the ranks, and the men refused 
to begin the march against the enemy till they had 
seen the new king. She took time to consider 
his request and bade him return in half an hour. 
As he obeyed and was leaving the house that parch- 





man, to whatever kindred or people she may be- 
long, is not so totally unknown. Her name is 
Esther, and she wears a ring, which Sophron 
judged would secure to her an impunity for ventur- 
ing unbidden in your presence, that others were 
not so sure of,” 

The kings face became as red as crimson at the 
name of Esther ; and Megabysus judging it to be the 
effect of anger at Mordecai’s boldness, expected an 
immediate order for the old man’s execution. But 
what was his surprise when the king turned to him 
and resumed in a fixed and determined tone, “* Ar- 
rest immediately the bloody traitor Artabanus and 
the accursed deceiver Sophron.” 

“Will the king permit me to speak?” asked 
Mordecai. 

‘Speak, old man,” said Artaxerxes. “TI have 
done you wrong, but 1 know how to make amends.” 

“Then let the king send for Artabanus to the 
palace, who will suspect nothing, but joyfully obey 
the summons, in the full persuasion that Esther has 
succeeded in removing the last remaining obstacle 
to his success. So shall the king avoid any up- 
roar in the army and satisfy himself by confront- 
ing the murderer of his father with that written 
evidence of his guilt.” 

* You speak well, old man,” said the king, “ this 
traitor has made himself popular with the army 
and there might be an attempt at a rescue.” 

A single messenger was then despatched to sum- 
mon Artabanus and Sophron to the king’s presence. 

“Aye,” said Sophron in a whisper when he 
heard the summons, “did I not tell you this witch 
of a Jewess could move the king to any measure 
she chose? I knew her power over him before he 
sat upon his tottering throne, and yet she keeps 
him at a distance as though despising him. Haman, 
the Amalekite; avers she is as powerful as she whom 
the Jews call the witch of Endor, and can, like a 
moonbeam, slip through the fingers of her pur- 
suers.”’ 

‘“* You are sure my sons fully somprehend your 
directions ?” inquired Artabanus without seeming 
to have noticed what the eunuch had said. 

** Sure! my lord ; the dullest man in Persia could 


ment dropped from beneath his robe upon the floor} not have mistaken my instructions so often and so 


where he unwittingly left it.” 


The king turned to Megabysus with apparent 


impressively given,” replied Sophron. 
* The loss of that letter directed to my sons dis- 


disgust, and said, ‘* You see to what an issue this|tarbs me mich,” continued Artabanus. ‘ Suppose 
miserable tissue of malice and falsehood is brought. | it should fall into the hands of our enemies? What 
A silly and unknown girl is sought out from among | terrible consequences !” 


the vast population of Susa, in preference to no- 


“ O rest contented, my lord,” said the eunuch. 


bles and courtiers, to be the bearer of a foolish|‘‘ It is deeply burried ere this under the dirt of the 
story toa Persianking. My officers, kinsmen and | streets by the feet of the numerous troopers. No 
favorites, I repeat, are all passed by for the supe- | foot passengers have ventured out, and what horse- 
rior persuasion of an obscure girl, and that girl no| man would alight to pick up a slip of parchment? 


doubt a Jewess.” 


Besides, I have sent several sharp-eyed confede- 


“A Jewess, great king,” continued Mordecai,|rates to search for it. I know how and when I 
“your generosity will admit may speak truth,|lost it. My horse partaking of the animation of 
though humble and obscure. Yet this young wo- the dashing cavalry I met, would fain turn me back 
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to keep them company, when sundry curvets and 
plunges were performed before I could arrest his 
impetus ; and in this conflict my robe being buffetted 
about like the sails of aship in a storm parted com- 
pany with the letter.” 

“In any event,” resumed Artabanus, “ it cannot 
reach the king before it is too Jate to avail him; 
yet J would not have exposed to the army and peo- 
ple the part we are acting, and afier the urgency 
of the business on hand gives us leisure we must 
use all diligence to recover it.” 

Thus familiarly discoursing, the guilty couple 
reached the palace and were ushered into the king’s 
presence. The king bade Artabanus approach the 
throne, and extending to him the fatal letter, asked, 
in acalm voice and witha steady gaze, ‘if his sons 
had obeyed his commands, and if the Bactrian 
archers were ready to do their homage.” 

Confounded and overwhelmed by the suddenness 
of this unexpected evidence of his guilt, Artabanus 
stood at first as if petrified, but feeling that all was 
lost, and becoming desperate, he recovered his natu- 
ral courage, and turning fiercely upon Sophron, ex- 
claimed with the most passionate vehemence, 

“Thou traitor, demon in human shape! This is 
thy work. Truth, honor, and the obligations of an 
oath are as foreign to thee as manhood. I could 
willingly die the death of the meanest slave in Per- 
sia to take one hour’s vengeance on thee.” 

* Accuse not him! infamous assassin and regi- 
cide!” said the king. ‘ He is a traitor and the 
blackest ingrate upon earth, but no traitor to you— 
that he would have been, had your villainous 
schemes succeeded, is too probable to admit of 
doubt. You taunt him with want of truth and 
honor and most truly, though the reproach comes 
with a wretched grace from you. For how can 
that ennobling virtue dwell in bosoms prepared for 
the blackest crimes like his and yours. Know, 
false and ungrateful wretches, that your murderous 
plots, so well concerted and seemingly so near their 
accomplishment, have been frustrated by innocence 
and virtue in the person of a generous and loyal 
maiden.” 

“The eunuch who had not yet spoken but stood 
with down cast looks in stupifying horror, started 
at the king’s concluding words, and turning to Ar- 
tabanus said in a low voice, 

“ Itissurely as] have heard. Sheis no woman, 
but a Grecian goddess attending on Themistocles in 
his exile, and favoring the king for giving her fa- 
vorite protection. In vain we strive against her 
power.” 

This mythological solution of the eunuch did not 
escape the king’s ears, who slightly shrugged his 
shoulders and seemed with difficulty to suppress a 
lurking smile. But resuming the business before 
him he asked, 

“ What, Artabanus, have you to offer in extenua- 
tion of your horrid crimes? I would fain hear some 








shadow of an apology for such a blot in human na- 
ture, that I may not be forced to regard my kind 
as capable of unmitigated depravity.” 

“King of Persia,” replied Artabanus, “I have 
ventured a throw atthe game of kings and if [have 
lost, it was not without a full knowledge of the 
risk incurred. It was a hazardous one for a sub- 
ject, but success, had it followed, would have car- 
ried with it a corresponding degree of glory. If 
you consider the part I have acted as isolated by 
its enormity, you are but little versed in the records 
of history. As to gratitude upon which your mind 
seems so much to run, learn, if your commerce 
with mankind has not already taught you, that 
where two passions, like contrary minds, contend 
for mastery, the weaker must always yield to the 
stronger. A restless and consuming ambition is 
too powerful for the passive and quiet virtue, gratz- 
tude, when their promptings clash. Your life, great 
king, or that of Xerxes was not sought for revenge 
nor for the love of slaughter, but simply as obstacles 
that obstructed my passage.” 

“ Unhappy wretch!” replied the king, ‘‘ you are 
a striking example of the force of guilty passions 
nurtured by criminal indulgence. Had your mind 
been properly regulated, that ambition of which you 
speak could never have so hurried you into crime.” 
Then turning to Megabysus he commanded him to 
take away the criminals, and after compelling them 
to declare their accomplices, to see them executed. 
While this order was given two of the king’s 
chamberlains, Bigthan and Teresh by name, who 
were among the guards, whispered Artabanus not 
to betray them, promising with an oath to revenge 
his death. 

( To be continued.) 





JOHN PICKERING, LL. D. 
Sit sine labe decus. 


This most distinguished philologist to which the 
western continent has given birth, departed from 
a world which his learning and virtues had en- 
lightened and adorned, on the 5th of May, 1846. 
It was soon after his great exertions in the forma- 
tion of the American Oriental Society, an object 
which he had much at heart. It had then but re- 
cently been his sad duty to pronounce an eulogy on 
his lamented friend, Dr. Duponceau of Philadel- 
phia, whose love for and attainment in letters 
were scarcely inferior to his own. To offer a 
like tribute to his memory has now fallen to the 
lot of one * whose first public essay was an ora- 


* Eulogy on John Pickering, President, delivered before 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, by Daniel 
Appleton White, L.L. D., a fellow of the same. Cambridge, 
Mass, Metcalf & Co., 1847. 
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ene 
tion on the death of Washington, since which 
an occasion has searcely occurred that his pen 
could have been employed in illustrating a perer 
or more elevated character, regarding both its pub- 
lic and private relations. To recount the various 
literary productions of Dr. Pickering and his long 
devotedness to, and the sacrifices he made in the 
cause of letters, could not but have been a labor of 
love to his erudite biographer whose early friend- 
ship for him had been strengthened by half a cen- 
tury of daily intercourse. Fortunate indeed is it 
that one so intimate through all his walks should 
have been spared to give so full a record of his 
course. 

The last publication of Dr. Pickering was his 
inaugural address as President of the Oriental So- 
ciety in which he observes, “ that the various new 
sources of information which modern perseverance 
and zeal have opened to us, have materially ex- 
tended the boundaries of a liberal education; and 
it has become indispensable to unite with our Greek 
and Roman a portion of oriental learning. If there 
were no other motive for the pursuit of this branch 
of knowledge, there would be a sufficient one in the 
fact that the great parent language of India, the 
Sanscrit, is now found to be so extensively incor- 
porated into the Greek, Latin, and other languages 
of Europe, and, above all, in those which we con- 
sider as peculiarly belonging to the Teutonic or 
German family, that no man can claim to be a 
philologist without some acquaintance with that ex- 
traordinary and most perfect of the known tongues.” 

The tollowing deduced from Judge White’s eu- 
logium show that Dr. Pickering’s long and spotless 
life was devoted to learning and the best interests 
of man. 

John, eldest son of Timothy Pickering, (who 
was a member of Washington’s cabinet,) was grad- 
uated at Harvard College, 1796. The part assign- 
ed him on that occasion was “a panegyric on clas- 
sic literature,” in which he honorably acquitted him- 
self. 

Having chosen the law for his profession, he 
entered the office of Edward Tighlman, Esq. of 
Philadelphia and closely pursued his legal studies 
for about nine months, when he was appointed sec- 
retary of legation to William Smith, who had been 
a distinguished member of Congress for South 
Carolina, 2nd was then to be our minister at the 
court of Lisbon. On his passage to that port he | 
studied the Portuguese language, so that taking a 
few lessons after his arrival he was able to speak 
with tolerable ease. 

* * * * 

Whatever related to the human mind or to hu- 
man society in any state or form of its existence, in- 
stitutions, laws, manners, arts, education, language 





learned monks whom he visited in an old convent, 
he obtained, through their kindness, those which he 
most needed. He read Vattel’s Law of nations 
in the original French, and entered upon Justi- 
nian’s Institutes. Meeting with a learned native 
of Damascus, where the Arabic was spoken in its 
greatest purity, he studied that language; and at 
the same time made it the occasion of acquiring a 
more familiar knowledge of the literature and af- 
fairs of Portugal, by conversations on the subject, 
with his friendly instructor, who had lived many 
years in the country. He also studied the Italian 
language at this time and probably the Spanish. 
It having been expected that Mr. Smith would be 
sent on a mission to Constantinople, Mr. Pickering 
indulged the pleasing vision of seeing the East, 
and treading the classic ground of Greece and 
Rome. With this view he undertook the study of 
the Turkish language, but the mission to that coun- 
try was abandoned and he never realized his anti- 
cipated delight. In November, 1799, Mr. Picker- 
ing found himself happily situated in the family of 
Rufus King, our minister at the court of St. James, 
surrounded by the most desirable means of intel- 
lectual progress and rational enjoyment. He was 
honored by an intimate reception in the family of 
Christopher Gore, then residing at London. He 
gained the warm friendship of both these eminent 
gentlemen, and met in their respective families the 
best society whether for his taste or manners. 

Our consul at London was Samuel Williams, Mr. 
Pickering’s friend and cousin, who, freely offering 
to advance whatever funds he might desire for the 
purchase of books, the latter selected and brought 
home with him an extensive and choice library, 
which became a rich acquisition to the literature of 
new England. 

* * * * 

All his spare time was devoted to various juridical 
and philological studies, which he pursued in a sys- 
tematic and thorough manner. Taylor’s Elements 
of the civil Law he completely mastered, making 
it a point to read entirely through the various re- 
condite Greek quotations with which the work 
abounds,—an entertainment, we venture to say, 
never before indulged in by any American lawyer. 
In connection with this he read parts of Livy rela- 
ting to the Roman law and constitution, investiga- 
ting any matters of difference between these au- 
thors. He of course kept up his intimacy with 
the classic writers of Greece and Rome, and read 
various learned works connected with them, among 
the most considerable of which was Havercamp’s 
Sylloge Scriptorum de Lingue Grace Pronuncia- 
tione. He generally took up in the morning some 
ancient author, frequently Cicero, delighting at that 
moment to read a portion of his ethical or philo- 





engaged his deep attention. In pursuing his sta- 


sophical writings. Along with Taylor, which he 


dies at Lisbon, he felt at first the want of books ;| made a severe study, he read through Dryden's 
but making friends, in his wonted manner, of some prose works, which, with his philological taste 
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and views, were highly entertaining. With Eu- 
clid's Geometry, Locke's Human Understanding | 
and the philological works of Harris and Murray, 
he read a copious history of the French revolution | 
and several works of Edmund Burke on the same 
eventful subject,—an author with whom he was| 
greatly delighted on all subjects and of whose ge- 
nins and sagacity he appeared through life to feel 


an increasing admiration. 
* * 


In the winter and spring of 1801, he passed 
several mouths in travelling through France and 
the Netherlands. In Paris he was introduced to 
Madame De Staél, the object of attraction to the 
literati and politicians of the day. He saw Bona- 
parte at the height of his renown with Italy at his 
feet, whose noblest works of art he had transported 
to France. As a lover of the fine arts Mr. Pick- 
ering could a)most visit Rome in Paris. At Ley- 
den he became acquainted with the celebrated 
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the Dauphin Sallust, and not onworthy of the 





Luzac, Greek professor in the University, who af- 
terwards honored him with his correspondence. 

In Amsterdam he gained the friendship of Dr. | 
Ballhern, who soon after published a learned jue 
ridical work dedicated * Viro Clarissimo Joanni' 
Pickering.” To a youthful scholar, such testimo- | 
nials of merit must have been as gratifying as they 
were honorable. 

* * 

In November, 1801, Mr. Pickering, with his 
noble library, arrived in Boston, and in order to 
complete his law studies entered the office of Mr. | 
Putnam, afterwards a judge of the supreme court 
of Massachusetts. 

“ Here,” says Judge White, “attracted by Mr. 
Pickering’s well known character, I joined him to 
finish my own professional studies. While he had 
been abroad, expanding his views of men as well as 
books, | had been confined to a didactic sphere 
within the walls of college. On emerging into the 
world, nothing could have been more welcome to me 
than such a companion. His society was alike 
instructive and delightful. It brightened the whole 
time I was with him, and made it one of the sun- 
niest spots of my life. From that moment I was 
for many years a close observer of him in public 
and in private, at the bar and among his friends, in 
his walks and amid his studies, in the bosoin of his 
family and at my own fireside ; and to my view his 
whole path of life was luminous with truth and 
goodness ;—never obscured, no, not for a moment, 
by the slightest shade of. obliquity in him. I can- 
not withhold this cordial testimony. To the eye of 
reflecting age truth and goodness are every thing, 
mere genius and fame nothing, in the comparison—- 
absolutely nothing.” 

In March, 1804, Mr. Pickering was admitted to 
the bar; having previously revised an edition of 
Sallust, pronounced by an able critic in the Month- 
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ly Anthology, tobe in “every respect preferable to, 
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classical reputation of the reputed editor.” 

As an evidence of Mr. Pickering’s undiminished 
ardor in the pursuit of Greek literature, it deserves 
notice, that when he was thus dividing his time 
at the office between Sallust and the Jaw, he was 
employing a portion of his hours at home in read- 
ing an old edition of Homer, with the Scholia of 
Didymus. It appears to have been his practice 
through life thus industriously to mingle literary 
occupation with his domestic enjoyments. 

His first publication after his admission to the 
bar, was a Fourth of July oration, delivered in 
1804, and it reminded us of the opinion which Mr. 
Smith expressed at Lisbon, that Mr. Pickering’s 


abilities remarkably fitted him for a diplomatic 
career. 


* * * * 


Had the spirit of Washington continued to pre- 
side over the destinies of the country, such men 
as Mr. Pickering would have continued to be pre- 
ferred for high political trusts. But I think we 
cannot doubt that our honored friend, both by na- 
ture and education, belonged to learning and not to 
politics ; or even to the Jaw, distinguished as he 
was in the science of jurisprudence. 


‘* Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine issues.” 


Providence in bestowing his rare philosophival 
and literary abilities, destined him for the purest 
intellectual pursuits, Spirits far less “ finely touch- 
ed”, might, for that very reason, succeed in the 
ordinary conflicts of the foram; conflicts in which 
fine powers and finer feelings like his- must be 
quite out of place. Instruments of exquisite metal 
and polish are-not suited to work upon rude and 
rough materials. 

In June, 1806, Mr. Pickering was appointed 
Hancock professor of Hebrew and other orien- 
tal languages, and Mr. Bowditch, Hollis Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
Harvard University. These eminent men, near 
neighbors and intimate friends, were doubtless 
better qualified for the chairs to which they were 
appointed than any other two individuals in the 
whole country. Both were liberal, elevated and 
disinterested in their views of education and learn- 
ing; both had an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
and a supreme love of truth and goodness; the 
one was devoted to science, the other chiefly to 
literature, both exalted and spotless in reputation, 
alike raised above all suspicion of moral failing, 
yet With some striking point of contrast; the one, 
quick and ardent, would leap to a logical conelu- 
sion at-a single step; while the other, cautious and 
patient, like Lord Eldon, could never weigh his 
arguments, or consider his subject too deliberately. 
But both, to the deep regret of the University, de- 
clined their appointments. 
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Several years later, on the establishment of the 
Elliot Professorship. of Greek Literature, Mr. 
Pickering was still more urgently pressed to be a 
candidate for the new professor's chair. A friend 
to him and the University was authorized by the 
President to ascertain ‘whether any and what 
definite amount of compensation would induce bim 
to accede to the proposition.” But Mr. Pickering 
gave no encouragement,—the literary duties no 
doubt were attractive, but the disciplinary cares 
connected with them had a forbidding aspect. Mr. 
Pickering was a grateful and devoted son of the 
University, which so justly appreciated his merits, 
and which, at a subsequent period, bestowed upon 
him its highest honors. For many years he was 
an efficient member of the Board of Overseers; 
and his last report as one of the Visiting Commit- 
tee in 1840 embodies views and principles of Uni- 
versity education, which ought never to be over- 


looked or forgotten. 
* * * * 

















We need not here dwell upon his learning as a 
jurist, nor upon his qualities as a practising lawyer. 
We should remember, however, that while pursu- 
ing his intellectual labors for the public and his 
extensive literary researches, he was incessantly 
engaged to the last year of his life in the arduous 
duties of his profession. 

* * * * 

The friends of humanity and learning, however, 
will not cease to regret that the labor and drudgery 
which others might have well performed, should 
have taken so much of his precious time from 
those noble intellectual pursuits for which he was 
so peculiarly competent. 

Mr. Pickering’s literary productions and labors, 
aside from the practice of his profession, were so 
abundant and multifarious, that it is impossible to 
take on this occasion a complete or distinct view 
of them. 

His able discussion of ‘ National and State 
Rights,” in the case of Alexander McLeod, will be 
remembered as long as any value is attached to 
the union of the States. 

The article he wrote upon Curtis’ Admiralty- 
Digest, in the American Jurist, is little known, ex- 
cept to lawyers; yet I could not point to a work 
containing more-matter of permanent interest to 
readers of American history, and which throws 
more light upon the foreign policy of our govern- 
ment, from the time of Washington's declaration 
of Neutrality in 1793 to the Declaration of War 
in 1812 under President Madison. 

Another dissertation, pubjshed in the Jurist, en- 
titled, ‘“‘ Remarks on the Study of the Civil Law,” 
is highly useful to the classical scholar as well as 
to civilians and lawyers. 


* * * > 


As akin to this subject, we may glance at his 
article on the “ Agrarian Laws of Rome,” written 
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for the * Encyclopedia Americana,” a correct view 
of which laws he considered indispensable to gen- 
eral readers as well as lawyers, who would have 
just notions of the Roman history and constitution. 
Contrary to the general impression, that these 
laws were a direct infringement of the rights of 
private property, he shews that the original object 
of them was the distribution of the public lands and 
not those of private citizens, though they might 
sometimes violate private rights; as certain laws 
of onr State Legislature, agrarian in principle, 
made for the relief of illegal settlers on Western 
lands, violated the rights of proprietors of those 
lands. 

Mr. Pickering's “* Lecture on the Alleged Un- 
certainty of the Law,” delivered before the Bos- 
ton Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
is anexcellent production. His object was to pro- 
mote a just respect for the science of the law, by 
securing for it a proper confidence. 

The article written for the North American Re- 
view, entitled “ Egyptian Jurisprudence,” is as 
characteristic as it is curious. He mentions an 
Egyptian deed of a piece of land, in the city of 
Thebes, written on the papyrus of that country, 
more than a century before the Christian era, with 
the impression of a seal attached to it and a certi- 
ficate of registry on its margin, in as regular a 
manner, Mr. Pickering adds, as the keeper of the 
Registry in the county of Suffolk, would certify to 
a deed of land in the city of Boston at thisday. Of 
this curious document, written in Greek, a learned 
and ingenious explanation, together with a fac sim- 
ile of it, is given by Mr. Pickering, affording a 
beautiful specimen of his learning as well as his 
philosophical taste and skill in the application of it. 

His elaborate ‘‘ Report on the subject of Im- 
pressed Seamen, with the Evidence and Docu- 
ments accompanying it,” in 1812, is a durable 
monument to his patriotism as well as his ability 
and learning. We cannot justly appreciate this 
undertaking, without looking back to his position 
in the midst of that dreadful war with England— 
most dreadful to all reflecting men, who saw and 
felt that it bound us to fight the battles of Bona- 
parte against the civilized world, When this over- 
whelming conqueror was in his triumphant march 
against Russia, onr government, at the very mo- 
ment which seemed to suit his views, declared 
war against England, the only remaining barrier in 
his way to universal dominion. ‘The power of the 
elements could not have been foreseen. ‘The re- 
peal of the orders in council, the chief alleged 
cause of the war, having taken place before its 
declaration, though nut known here till afterwards, 
left the impressment of American seamen the only 
remaining pretext for prosecuting the war. In re- 
lation to this subject, great errors had crept into 
the public documents, and great delusion existed 





in the public mind. Mr. Pickering thought he 
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could in no way render a greater service to his 
country than by correcting those errors and dis- 
sipating that delusion. It is sufficient to add, that 
he showed conclusively that the further prosecu- 
tion of the war was as unnecessary as it was dis- 
astrous. 

Mr. Pickering, in copjunction with others, was 
repeatedly on committees for revising the statutes 
of Massachusetts, which was accomplished so as 
to entitle him to the gratitude of the common- 
wealth. 

The translation of Professor Wyttenback’s “ Ob- 
servations on the Importance of Greek Literature 
and the best method of studying the Classics,” by 
Mr. Pickering, was published in 1819. But his 
great work was his “‘ Greek and English Lexicon.” 
How he could have had the courage and resolution 
to undertake such a work in the midst of profes- 
sional toils, is inconceivable without a knowledge 
of the man. This work, first published in 1826, 
has passed through several editions, both here and 
in Europe, enlarged by the addition of more than 
ten thousand entire articles and very numerous 
parts of articles. 

During Mr. Pickering’s residence in England, 
he began the practice of noting Americanisms and 
expressions of doubtful authority, and as he con- 
tinued the practice afier his return, the collection 
so swelled under his hands, that he was induced 
to prepare them for publication, and in 1815 com- 
pleted the * Vocabulary,” which formed the first of 
his learned communications to the “ American 
Academy.” With its preface and introductory 
essay it has served to guard the purity of our Jan- 
guage and literature. He had the same general 
design in his elaborate and learned article on John- 
son’s English Dictionary, first published in the 
Quarterly Review, for September 1828, and just- 
ly considered as one of his most interesting and 
useful publications. His article on “ Elementary 
Instruction,” published in the ‘ North American 
Review,” is richly imbued with his classical and 
philosophical spirit. 

His Lecture on “ Telegraphic Language,” is a 
beautiful specimen of his familiar application of 
his various learning to the useful purposes of life. 
His Eulogy on Bowditch, in which he traced the 
loftiest efforts of philosophical genius, ranks among 
the richest treasures of the academy whose me- 
moirs it adorns. 

Baron William Von Humboldt of Berlin, attract- 
ed by Mr. Pickering’s articles on the Language 
and Religion of the Indian Tribes of North Ame- 
rica, opened a correspondence with him, which 
continued till the Baron’s death; when Mr. Pick- 





ering’s portion of it was deposited in the library of 





the Royal Academy of Berlin. The articles were 
translated into German and published at Leipsic 
with marks of distinguished honor. 

In studying the oriental languages, he hunted for 
specimens of unwritten dialects, with as much ar- 
dor as Audubon hunted for those of unknown birds, 
and he could give them forms as distinct if not as 
beautiful. The address to the Oriental Society 
alluded to at the commencement of this article, 
shows the compass, variety and depth of his philo- 
logical erudition, and the vast extent of his views 
and plans for making it useful to the world. His 
“ Memoir on the Language and Inhabitants of 
Lord North’s Island,” affords ample evidence of 
the manner in which, had his life been spared, he 
would have performed his part in this great literary 
enterprise. 

Mr. Pickering’s strongest claims upon our admi- 
ration and gratitude, arise from the exalted spirit 
and principles which actuated him in all his works. 
No selfish ends or views ever appear, and nothing 
to set off his powers or to gain notoriety; while 
all his important writings are imbued with his 
rare learning and philosophy ; and conspire to es- 
tablish his fame. He spoke from his inmost heart 
when he reminded his brethren of the Oriental 
Society, that, “to be beneficial to our fellow-men” 
is “ the great end of all our intellectual labors.” 
Wisdom and love were delightfully blended in his 
whole deportment. With much reserve in express- 
ing his religious feelings, he was profoundly con- 
scientious and lived in the fear and love of God. 

Truly of him we may say with nature’s great 
poet— 


‘‘ His life was gentle and the elements 
So mixed in him that nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, This was a man.” 


The elaborate and able sketch by Judge White, 
from which we have deduced the foregoing, is 
well worth the careful perusal of every class of 


readers. The career of John Pickering, when it 
becomes known, will form a standard of excellence 
for coming ages :—the student will learn by it that 
knowledge, to a vast extent, can be attained by per- 
severance in a single life, even though it be sur- 
rounded by cares incident to the support and edu- 
cation of a family—as well as the rich reward 
which the cultivation of letters affords to its vota- 
ries :—the statesman will satisfy himself that the 
doctrine of expediency should never be resorted 
to—the end justifying the means, not being found 
in the code of ethics from which he was taught :-- 
the religionist and moralist, that ‘* he can’t be wrong 
whose life is in the right.” 
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NATURE AND GOD. 


I’ve gaz'd on the Heavens, all cloudless and still; 
When the sun pour’d his rays o’er valley and hill; 
] have watch’d the pale moon, as peerless and bright, 
She shed o’er creation a tide of soft light. 


I have gaz’d onthe stars, the bright beaming throng, 
As they silently march’d, in grandeur along ; 
Like jewels of beauty, clear, glittering stones, 





On the bright glittering beam that plays on the waves, 
When the waters surge not thro’ Ocean's deep caves; 
On the shadows that flit o’er earth and the sea, 
When tempests howl fiercely, and the storm king 
is free. 


His name is impressed on each verdant tree ; 

It is heard in the notes of the summer birds’ glee, 
It is writ in the heavens on blue sky and cloud; 
And the winds that sigh by, repeat it aloud ; 


It is painted distinctly on river and stream, 


That adorned the dark night, and garnish’d the Astheir clear waters sparkle and crystal tides gleam, 
oO , 


Zones. 


I've gaz’d on the mountains, as lofty and high, 

They raised their proud heads to meet the blue sky. 

I’ve list to the streamlets, the cool silv’ry tides, 

That gush’d from their bosoms, and dash’d down 
their sides. 


I’ve gaz'd on the ocean, when storms were asleep, 
When no mountain billow roll’d o’er the broad deep; 


And I’ve seen the waves dash, high, wildly and free, 


When gloomy clouds shadow'd the deep briny sea. 


I’ve list to the thunder, I’ve felt the fierce blast, 
As in its wild fury it swept swiftly past ; 
I’ve heard the Sea-Gull, as shrilly it seream’d, 


When thro’ the black Heavens the red lightning 


gleam’d ; 


And I’ve wander’d afar thro’ field and wildwood ; 
And pensive and musing and mute I have stood, 


’ Neath the refreshing shade, the green canopy flung; 
Whilst round me in gladness, the gay warblers sung. 


I have list to the rills, as they glided along, 
’Midst the murmur of waters, and echo of song; 


Like gold in the lustre of the sun’s evening ray, 
As he sinks to his rest in grandeur away. 


* * * * . 


And I’ve felt as I gazed on each noble sight, 

My heart thrill with rapture and throb with delight; 
And my soul hath o’erflown with pure, grateful love 
For the Lord of all might, who dwelleth above. 


And I've left the gay crowd for sorne lonely bow’r, 

Where my spirit with nature might worship that 
power ; 

Whose presence is stamped on all that is made, 

In letters that never, no never can fade! 


No never, whilst Heaven preserves its clear blue; 

Whilst morning shall sparkle, with bright jems of 
dew; 

Whilst the moon over earth shall cast her soft ray ; 

And the sunlight disperse night’s dark shades away: 


Whilst the meadows grow green ‘neath the mild 
breath of Spring, 

And her garment of snow cold winter shall fling ; 

Whilst the cascade leaps gaily, and foams o’er the 
rock ; 


And the low, plaintive moan, of the cold wintry| And mighty Peaks tremble *neath the Volcano’s 


winds, 


As they swept thro’ the boughs of the cloud pier- 


cing pines, 


shock : 


But firm and unchanged, the same in each clime; 
As billows dash swiftly down the current of time ; 





Ihave gaz'd on the works, which every where stand, | Jnaltered as ages shall circle away, 


The monuments mighty of His potent hand, 


By whose will the bright sun and silv’ry moon pour 


Will nature his image more plainly display, 


Their rays on the mountains and spray whitened | Until man from rebellion and sin shall depart— 


shore ; 


Who spreads o’er the forest the green robe of spring 
Who causes the songters in summer to sing ; 
Who is heard in the torrents as onward they dash 


Who roars in the thunder, and speaks in the flash; 


Whose image is traced in the valley and dale ; 
On every wild flower that sips the sweet gale ; 
On hillock and meadow, and high rocky peak, 


Where clouds love to gather, and winds whistle|The bright stars above us as they quietly float, 
bleak ; 


And feel the sweet presence of God in his heart ; 
And know the pure pleasure, the ecstatic joy, 
;| Which naught else can eer give, without an alloy. 


:| Then his soul fill'd with rapture will burst forth in 
praise,— 

The warblers chant sweetly their most tuneful lays ; 

From ocean and mountain a voice will arise, 

And swell the loud chorus "till it’s heard in the skies, 





Thro’ the ether in glory, will reécho the note ; 
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And onward, stil] onward the anthem be borne, 
*Till it rolls up to Heaven, and reaches the throne. 


Then love with c/s power will govern the world ; 

The snowy white banner of peace be unfurl’d ; 

And ev'ry land where the foot of his creature hath 
trod, 

Will honor and worship the only true God. 


N. C. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1847. 


BY REV. J. N. DANFORTH. 

INDEPENDENCE is a favorite word with us Amer- 
icans, though literally and in fact there be no such 
thing in the world. All men are more or Jess de- 
pendent on their fellow men and on God absolutely, 
for he is the only independent being. The very 
necessity, therefore, of modifying the term, ad- 
monishes us that we should modestly use our inde- 
pendence ; that we should study its nature, and 
clearly understand its limitations. Were all our 
Fourth of July Orations to be believed, we are the 
greatest, wisest, bravest, most magnanimous peo- 
ple that ever arose to bless the earth, and give les- 
sons to all its inhabitants. But as there were 
“other heroes before Agamemnon,” so have there 
been other illustrious nations before us, whose ca 
reer is completed, whose history is written, whose 
monument is erected. We, however, have but just 
commenced our existence. We are only about 
seventy years old. What we shall be, it is not so 
easy to tell with certainty. How long we shall 
endure as a nation, depends on a variety of con- 
tingencies, all under the control of an all-wise Pro- 
vidence. The past is certain. Deeds of valor— 
great conceptions—high patriotism—penetrating 
sagacity— inflexible firmness—ardent enthusiasm 
for the rights of man—all these have been exhibi- 
ted and illustrated by the heroes of our antiquity ; 
but who will insure us against that fatal degene- 
racy, which has marked the history of the proud- 
est empires of earth ! 

The great revolutionary names—at the head of 
which stands, in the splendor of its eminence, that 
of Wasnincron—are safe. God raised those men 
up, and qualified them for the great work to which 
they were called, as manifestly as Moses was call- 
ed to be the deliverer of Israel from Egyptian bon- 
dage, or Joshua to lead them into the promised 
land. They are before the world, and the world 





admires them. But the dead cannot save the liv- 
ing. They acted well their part, and received 
their reward. We and our successors have also a 
part to act; duties to perform; responsibilities to 
meet. And if those were “ times that tried men’s 
souls” in one form, these are times that are trying 
us in another form. Prosperity has her cruvibles, 
as well as adversity. Success its dangers, as well 
as its delights. Weare tried by our very successes. 
We are embarrassed by the plenitude of those re- 
sults, which fullow in the train of our achieved 
independence. The national pride has become in- 
flamed ; the passion fur acquisition has been indul- 
ged by way of contemplation, until it has actually 
broken out in practical invasion, and our attention 
is diverted from the work of subduing the soil to 
that of subduing armed men. No greater calami- 
ty could befall our country, than to become pos- 
sessed of the spirit of conquest, like that of ancient 
Rome, or of modern Spain. 

In the progressive developments of an overrul- 
ing and never-erring Providence, the former was 
conducted by that spirit, as by an ignis fatuus, to 
degradation and ruin; the latter has sunk into a 
position, the obscurity and impotence of which 
are relieved only by those outbursts of anarchy, 
with which she is at times convulsed. The for- 
mer was mistress of the old world; the latter of 
the new. Where now is their great power, their 
regal state, their proud supremacy over subject 
tribes and nations? The genius of the poet, mus- 
ing among the ruins of the “* Eternal City,” thus 
breaks forth : 


“A thousand years scarce serve to form a State, 
An hour may lay it in the dust; and when 

Can man its shattered splendors renovate, 

Recall its virtues back, and vanquish time and fate? 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 

The stranger, slave or savage ; their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts.” 


We have begun the march of empire on a new 
principle. The end of our government is the hap- 
piness of the people, not, as in so great a portion 
of the past history of States and kingdoms, the 
advancement of the interests of crowned heads. 
The hand of God is visible in all our history. It 
was not until the machinery of the press began to 
be set in motion, that this continent was discover- 
ed ; a region of earth predestinated to be inhabited 
by millions of inhabitants ; to be irradiated by the 
light of superior minds; to be the home of free 
thought and of religious liberty, and in a word, to 
furnish a field for the widest scope of human ge- 
nius, intellect and enterprize. 

It is thus that the very existence of evils seems 
to lead to the discovery of their appropriate reme- 
dies. The evil of ignorance, almost universal, 
which was completed by the influence of the mid- 
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dle ages, found its remedy in the art of printing. 
an art which has essentially altered the state of the 
world, and which is destined to act an important 
part in the final overthrow of tyranny, superstition, 
infidelity, and idolatry. The press, indeed, like 
every other good thing, may be converted into an 
engine of evil, but of its natural tendency to ele- 
vate and bless man, there is sufficient evidence in 
the fact, that the advocates of human rights, and 
the friends of the liberty of man, have always used 
it without scruple and without fear, while despots 
in Church or State have shackled, where they 
could not silence 1t. 

The want of commerce among the nations of 
the earth, a real evil when seen by the reflected 
light of this improving age, was supplied by the 
discovery of the mariner’s compass, which has had 
its fall share of efficiency in modifying the rela- 
tions of men toward each other. 

The absurdity, equalled only by the effrontery 
of certain practices at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, connected with the sale of in- 


and sea, that required many long weeks for their 
performance, are now accomplished in a few days. 
And in the communication of thought and lan- 
guage, science, in her ardent and daring flight, has 
not only outstripped the speed of the wind and the 
light, but has caught and chained the lightning of 
heaven to its car of progress, and summoned into 
its service a herald that can travel round the globe, 
as I am assured from the lips of him, whose ge- 
nins called into exercise this sublime natural 
agency, in the eleventh part of a second! 

The severity and oppression of a foreign Gov- 
ernment, which, in the plenitude of its power, for- 
got the imperativeness of its obligations, roused ° 
the spirit of resistance among the Colonies, whose 
inhabitants, with no specific or systematic design 
in that direction, were gradually led on by circum- 
stances—that is, by the active providence of God, 
until they were ready to declare themselves inde- 
pendent of all powers save that Supreme Poten- 
tate, to whom they appealed for the rectitude of 
their intentions, and on whose aid they relied for 


dulgences, perpetrated under the sacred garb of| success in the difficult enterprise they had under- 


the Christian religion, first provoked the spirit of | taken. 


It was no sudden outbreak of a faction, 


Reformation, which, rising with the exigency of| headed by ambitious and unprincipled demagogues. 


the times, gathered strength as it rose, and even- 
tually dealt such a blow to the reigning ecclesias- 
tical power of the earth, as mortified, and humbled 
it in the dust. 

The destitution and misery of human beings in 
prisons and dungeons first awoke the benevolent 
spirit of Howard, who flew like an angel of mercy 
to,relieve their sufferings. 

The vulgarity and profaneness of a knot of idle 


There was no bursting forth of volcanic fires, like 
those of the French Revolution, that rolled the 
burning lava over the fairest part of God’s creation, 
but there was a steady flame of patriotism kept 
alive in every heart; a high moral courage, which 
no opposition could daunt, no blandishments im- 
pair, no threats of failure deter from its purpose. 
It was rather a moral and a political, than a military 
revolution. There was the sock of armies in- 


children, at play on the Sabbath in the streets of| deed, but there was also the more powerful colli- 
Gloucester, England, led to the establishment of| sion of opinions and sentiments, which struck out 


the Sabbath School, which has filled the world with 
its beneficent influence, while it has placed the 
name of Ropert Raikes high on the scroll of sa- 
cred fame. 

The monstrous evils and disasters that followed 


light on subjects interesting to communities and 
nations. Washington and his compeers thought, 
as wellas fought. They thought much, and there- 
fore they fought well. Such men eminently were 
Green and Hamilton. ‘* Washington,” said a great 


in the train of intemperate drinking, cried aloud for| statesman, “‘changed MEN’S IDEAS OF POLITICAL 


REFORM, since the brightest, fairest, noblest in the! GREATNESS.” 


land were sliding into that yawning gulf; while 


He taught the world, and his mauso- 
leum is the heart of the free throughout the world. 


innumerable victims had sunk in this maelstrom of| The pilgrim comes from the remotest corner of the 


souls—-to rise no more. 


acted like a charm on the intellect, the imagina- 


tion, the physical organization, the moral powers, | RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


the hopes, and the fortunes of all who thoroughly 
tried the panacea. 


remedy. 
ciency and universal adaptation. 


It has saved thousands, and| religion. 
will save thousands more, if they will adopt the| ing minds of the age, and its action. 


The sovereign, saving | earth to worship the image of liberty at his tomb. 
remedy was found to be ToTsL apsTineNce. It 


It may be said with equal truth, that Washing- 
ton and his associates changed the world’s ideas of 
In the French revolution, in- 
fidelity was the roling spirit. In the American, 
The religious principle swayed the lead- 
There were 


Its simplicity is as wonderful as its effi-| more praying and wrestling with God—more days 


of public fasting and prayer appointed by the con- 


The same principle of counreraction holds| stituted authorities of the land, than have ever 
goud in the history of nations and of the inter-| since been observed, however much we need them. 


course of mankind. 
was necessary to quicken that intercourse. 


The time had come when it 


When in September 1775, the first Congress 


The| met in Philadelphia, Mr. Cushing made a motion 
old style of movement was too dull and slow|that it be opened with prayer. 


for the good of the world. Journeys both by land that the composition of the body was too hetero- 


It was objected 
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genous to observe any unity in worship; it would 
better therefore not be attempted. We are, said 
the objectors, divided into Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Congregationalists and Quakers, 
all having different views. To this it was replied 
by Samuel Adams, who was a Puritan as well as 
a Patriot of the first water, a godly man, that 
prayed daily in his family : * that he was no bigot, 
and could hear a prayer from any gentleman of 
piety and virtue, who was at the same time a friend 
to his country.” He then moved that the Rev. 
Mr. Duche, an Episcopal clergyman, be requested 
to open Congress with prayers to-morrow morning. 
It was carried, and Mr. D. having read several 
prayers, concluded with the collect for that day, 
which was the 35th Psalm! The report had come 
to town the day before, that the city of Boston had 
been cannonaded by the enemy. The coinci- 
dence—the pertinence of the Psalm was the theme 
of universal surprise and admiration. The finger 
of Heaven itself would seem to have pointed in 
that direction. Mr. Duche himself felt the inspi- 
ration of the subject and the scene, and unexpect- 
edly to all, burst forth into an extemporaneous 
prayer that thrilled with its electric eloquence the 
bosoms of all the members present. Jt seemed 
like the notes of the trumpet of salvation rung out 
with piercing distinctness to proclaim deliverance 
and liberty to the people of the land ; sounding the 
year of jubilee to all the inhabitants thereof. 

** Plead my cause, oh Lord, with them that strive 
with me; fight against them that fight against me. 
Take hold of shield and buckler, and stand up for 
my help. Draw out also the spear and stop the 
way against them that persecute me. Say unto 
my soul, I am thy salvation.” Sach was the voice 
of the living oracles of Heaven. 

No arusper was needed to add his mysterious 
sanction to the lofty enterprise of freedom. The 
smile of the Supreme beckoned the brave and the 
wise, the bold and the free onward to the consum- 
mation. There was Washington on his knees— 
with his calm, confiding, determined spirit ; Henry, 
too, with his warm and sanguine trust in an over- 
ruling Providence ; Randolph, Rutledge, Lee and 
Jay. Then there were the inflexible old New 
England patriots, Hancock and the Adamses, all 
praving for God’s protection of Massachusetts Bay, 
on which the enemy first wreaked his vengeance. 
“It was enough,” said John Adams, “to melt a 
heart of stone. I saw the tears gush into the eyes 
of the old, grave, pacific Quakers of Philadelphia.” 

These were sirong-minded, intelligent men, the 
sons of like-minded sires. - The first colonists were 
not mere adventurers. They were a peculiar race, 
fitted of God fora peculiar work. Their posterity 
bear their stamp—the very image of their progeni- 
tors. How different the colonies planted by France, 
Spain, Portugal—in whatever quarter of the world 
they have taken root. Ignorance, superstition, 





anarchy, despotism, seem to be the ruling powers 
of their destiny. It needs no very expert pencil to 
draw the contrast which at this moment exists be- 
tween the moral, intellectual, and physical resour- 
ces of Northern and Southern America. 

Nor is this said by way of boasting. Rather to 
set forth the excellency of that divine grace, the 
profundity of that divine wisdom which so ordered 
the volitions of thousands of individuals, and the 
events of nations; which so selected and arranged 
the materials for the foundation of this North 
American empire, as that they might bear the 
weight of the vast superstructure which is now 
rising upon them. Two centuries of preparation 
were allowed before the tide of foreign emigration 
began to set in with a strength and impetuosity, 
which at am earlier period might have overwhelmed 
our infant institutions. But now the landmarks 
are fixed; the barriers stand erect and firm; the 
Constitution of our country, protecting equally the 
civil, political and religious rites of all who seek a 
shelter under its egis, has, by the blessing of God, 
proved itself adequate to the ends for which it was 
formed. And we welcome the world to the privi- 
Jeges and blessings of our institutions. 

God is permitting us to try the experiment of 
self-government, with Himself for our Lawgiver 
and our Lord. As yet he has not given us a king 
in his wrath, as he did to Israel, who rejected his 
gentle and benevolent reign. But Jet us not pro- 
voke him by our sins to take back the birthright so 
freely bestowed. Let us cherish the testimony of 
great and good men; of Washington who said: 
“Of all the dispositions which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable 
supports :” of Harrison, who said: ** A just sense 
of religious responsibility is necessary to all true 
and lasting happiness :” of Franklin, who, in the 
Convention which formed the Constitution, de- 
clared: “1 have lived a long time, and the longer 
I live, the more convincing proofs I see of this 
truth—that God governs in the affairs of men, and 
if a sparrow cannot fall without his notice, neither 
can an empire rise without his aid.” 

A greater than Washington, i*ranklin, or [arri- 
son has said, that “ righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people.” 

Let us then abstain from the sin, and we shall 
avoid the reproach, while we gain that noble exal- 
tation which God himself will bestow and approve. 

Let us not deceive ourselves with the phantom 
of MILITARY GLORY, after which so many are grasp- 
ing only to be disappointed. Military glory de- 
pends for its acquisition on war, and war is one of 
the most bitter and blasting conditions of humanity. 
It is the daughter of pride and the mother of all 
kinds of abominations and disasters. It is one of 
the greatest curses to which humanity was ever 
abandoned. It breeds idleness, intemperance, infi- 
delity, and all manner of licentiousness. It robs 
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wives of their husbands, and children of their fa- 
thers. As it authorizes murder on a large scale, 
so it affords the opportunity and the shield for all 
sorts of petty murders and assassinations. It in- 
volves an enormous expenditure of money, and en- 
courages all kinds of wastefulness, creating bloated 
fortunes for some, and raining others. It converts 
peaceful fields into the arenas of horrid strife, 
making of them shambles for the shedding of hu- 
man blood, and instead of the quiet, cheerful, golden 
harvest of nature, substitutes the gloomy harvest 
of death, where, instead of the grateful song of the 
reaper, may be heard the bitter oath and the burn- 
iny execration; instead of the tranquil toil of the 
husbandman, yielding fruit, may be seen the fierce 
tumult of armed men, resulting in nothing but weep- 
ing widows, childless parents, and mourning broth- 
ers and sisters. 

The burnished steel, the gorgeous banner, the 
animating drum, and the spirit-stirring trampet 
may give pomp and circumstance to the march of 
armed hosts, but peata follows in the train. 

Thousands of our poor fellow citizens have al- 
ready laid their bones beneath some obscure sod of 
that foreign land, and many of those who have 
escaped death will return mutilated and mangled 
for the rest of their days. 


War introduces a train of evils which a whole | 


generation is scarcely sufficient to repair, polluting 
the morals and prostrating the barriers of society. 

Jt presents man in one of his most unamiable and 
repulsive attitudes, that of endeavoring to injure 
his fellow man to the utmost of his power; rob- 
bing him of his home, his domestic peace ; often of 
lis property; bereaving him of life itself, and 
sending souls reeking from the battle-field to the 
dread bar of the Eternal Judge. And all this var- 
nished over with that glittering thing called honor, 
a sort of beau ideal to men, who, as in the days of 
chivalry, not relishing the calm virtues of domes- 
tic life, but smitten with the love of wandering, 
seek their chief pleasure in scenes of turbulence 
and bloodshed. ‘The amount of ruin of character 
and principle, accomplished in one short war, is in- 
conceivable, Could it be collected in one porten- 
tous mass, it would present a spectacle appalling 
to every virtuous mind. 

Our policy, like that of heaven, should be peace 
with all the world. We have enough of other 


kinds of conquest to engage our attention. In the | 


words of the divine Milton: 


“ Vet much remains 
To conquer still; peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.” 


Very foolish are we to plunge into foreign wars, 
when we have so much home territory to subdue. 
May we undertake this enterprise of conquest with 
ploughshares made out of American swords, and 
pruning hooks made out of Mexican spears. Would 
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to God that all-the cannon on the continent might 
be melted and metamorphosed into innocent, stal- 
wart and useful axes, with which the hosts of 
sturdy emigrants should open a tremendous charge 
on the western forests. 

See what these peace invasions have done. The 
first settlement made in Ohio was in 1788. She 
has now 1,732,000 inhabitants. Michigan, towards 
which the attention of emigrants was turned four- 
teen years ago, has now 300.000 people. Indiana, 
admitted into the union in 1816, has increased half 
a million since 1830, and now nambers more than 
900,000 inhabitants. In the last five years, Illinois 
has ascended from 476,000 to 700,000. ‘Ten years 
ago, lowa was scarcely heard of in these parts. 
More than 100,000 now eall that land their home. 
Wisconsin, ten years old, now numbers 150,000. 

Such is the nrarch of empire; such the fruits of 
free institutions. Power is concentrating in that 





part of the union. The christian should pray that 
‘it may be a sanctified power. It is not alone ne- 
icessary that our country should be crear. She 
| must also be sust, if she would look for the smile 
of Heaven. 

| Otherwise, the justice of God will speedily write 
her epitaph, and the lament of England's noble 
| poet over the grave of departed empires will be 
but too applicable to her condition : 


“« There is the moral of al] human tales, 

’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past ; 

First Freedom and then Glory—when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption ; barbarisin at last. 

And history with all her volumes vast 

Hath but one page ;—’Tis BETTER WRITTEN HERE.” 


And it is but the fulfilment of the prophetic 
words: * For the nation and kingdom that will not 
serve thee SHALL PERISH.” 


Alexandria, D. C. 





PATRICK HENRY. 


The ancients set up statues of renowned citi- 
zens in the most public resorts, to keep passing gen- 
erations in remembrance of the worthies whose 
patriotism and piety they oughtto emulate. Some- 
'times filial love would prompt admiring disciples to 
bring garlands, not with the vain hope of adding to 
the intrinsic worth, or external elegance of the 
venerated form, but simply to wreathe round its 
brow a token of fond regard. In the present in- 
stance, our ambition “ hath this extent, no more.” 
We do not herein expect to elicit any new facts in 
the life of Patrick Henry, but shall attempt only 
to group as comprehensively as possible some of 
our views respecting the source and characteris- 
tics of his eloquence. The circumstances rela- 
ting to his parentage, birth and early history have 
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been carefully compiled by his biographer, Wirt, 
and are freely copied in the historical portion of 
the following sketch: 

Patrick Henry, the second son of John and 
Sarah Henry, and one of nine children, was born 
on the 29th of May, 1736, at the family seat called 
Studley, in the county of Hanover, and colony of 
Virginia. In his early childhood his parents re- 
moved to another seat in the same county, then 
called Mount Brilliant, now the Retreat; at which 
latter place, Patrick Henry was raised and educa- 
ted. His parents, though not rich, were in easy 
circumstances ; and, in point of personal character, 
were among the most respectable inhabitants of 
the colony. 

His father, Col. John Henry, was a native of 
Aberdeen in Scotland. He was, it is said, a first 
cousin to David Henry, who was the brother-in- 
law and successor of Edward Cave in the publi- 
cation of that celebrated work, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and himself the author of several liter- 
ary tracts: John Henry is also said to have been 
a nephew, in the maternal line, to the great histo- 
rian, Dr. William Robertson. He came over to 
Virginia, in quest of fortune, some time prior to 
the year 1730, and the tradition is that he enjoyed 
the friendship of Mr. Dinwiddie, afterward the gov- 
ernor of the colony. By this gentleman, it is re- 
ported that he was introduced to the elder Col. 
Syme of Hanover, in whose family, it is certain, 
that he became domesticated during the life of that 
gentleman, after whose death he intermarried with 
his widow, and resided on the estate which he had 
left. It is considered as a fair proof of the per- 
sonal merit of Mr. John Henry, that, in those days, 
when offices were bestowed with peculiar caution, 
he was the Colonel of his regiment, the principal 
surveyor of the county, and for many years the 
presiding magistrate of the county court. His 
surviving acquaintances concur in stating, that he 
was a man of liberal education; that he possessed 
a plain, yet solid understanding ; and lived long a 
life of the most irreproachable integrity and exem- 
plary piety. His brother Patrick, a clergyman of 
the Church of England, followed him to this coun- 
try some vears afterward ; and became, by his in- 
fluence, the minister of St. Paul’s parish in Han- 
ever, the functions of which office he sustained 
throughout life with great respectability. Both 
the brothers were zealous members of the estab- 
lished church, and warmly attached to the reign- 

ing family. Col. John Henry was conspicuously 
so: “there are those yet alive,” said a correspon- 





have been eminently endowed with amiability. in- 
telligence, and the fascinations of a graceful elo- 
cation. She had a brother who was one of the 
most effective orators of that day. 

It is seldom or never that we meet with a man 
distinguished in any intellectual pursuit who had a 
numbskull for a mother. How much does Eng- 
land and the world oweto Alfred? Liberty, prop- 
erty, laws, literature ; all that makes the Anglo- 
Saxon people what they are, and political society 
so nearly what it ought to be. And who made 
Alfred all that he became to his own age, all that 
he is destined perpetually to be? She who nursed 
his first thought and moulded his regal mind. 
“The words which his mother taught him,” the 
lessons of wisdom she instilled into his aspiring 
soul, were the germs of thought, genius, enter- 
prise, action, every thing to the future father of 
his country. 

And to “Mary the mother of Washington,”’ 
whose incomplete monument at Fredericksburg 
lies shamefully neglected, we owe all the mighty 
debt due from mankind to her immortal son. He 
has himself declared that to her influence and early 
instruction he was indebted for all that was human 
in the direction of his fortunes. 

Curran’s mother was comparatively an ohscure 
woinan, but one of strong original understanding 
and glowing enthusiasm. In her latter years, 
the celebrity of her son rendered her the ob- 
ject of increased attention; and critical observers 
could easily discover, in the irregular bursts 
of her: eloquence, the primitive gushings of the 
stream which, expanding as it descended, at length 
attained a force and majesty that excited unbound- 
ed admiration. Mr. Curran himself felt his in- 
debtedness for hereditary talent. Said he, ‘* the 
only inheritance that I could boast of from my 
poor father, was the very scanty one of an unat- 
tractive face and person, like his own; and if the 
world has ever attributed to me something more 
valuable than face or person, or than earthly wealth, 
it was that another and a dearer parent gave her child 
a portion from the treasure of hermind.” He attrib- 
uted much of his subsequent success to the early 
influence of such a mother, and to his latest hour 
would dwell with grateful recollection upon the 
wise counsel, upon the lessons of honorable ambi- 
tion, and of thorough piety, which she enforced 
upon the minds of her children. The mother of 
the Schlegels is said to have contributed greatly 
to form the character of her accomplished sons. 
We know that Canning, and Brougham, and Gui- 


dent in 1805, ‘“* who have seen him at the head of} zot are indebted mainly to the same source of suc- 


his regiment, celebrating the birthday of George 
III. with as much enthusiasm as his son Patrick 
afterwards displayed, in resisting the encroach- 
ments of that monarch.” 

The mother of this “ forest-born Demosthenes,” 


cess. 

The Seotch “ gumption” and Virginia ardor in- 
herited from his parents and so finely blended in 
his own mental organization, constituted a richet 
patrimony for Patrick Henry, than all the splendors 





was a native of Hanover county, and is said to of remote pedigree and ancestral fame. 
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* cording to Ben Jonson, he * knew little Latin and 
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The basis of Mr. Henry’s character was acute 
common sense. His insight into the workings of 
human nature was early exercised to an extraor- 
dinary degree. In the common acceptation of the 
word, he was not educated: like Shakspeare, ac- 


less Greek.” But in the best sense of the term, 
he was superlatively disciplined for the mission he 
was destined to fulfil. His principal book was the 
great volume of human nature. In this he was 
deeply read; and hence arose his great power of per- 
suasion. The habit of critical observation formed 
in early youth went with him through life. Meet- 
ing, in a bookstore, with his friend, Ralph Worm- 
ley. who, althongh a great book-worm, was infi- 
nitely more remarkable for his ignorance of men 
than Mr. Henry was for that of books—* What, 
Mr. Wormley,” said he, “still buying books?” 
* Yes,” said Mr. Wormley, “ 1 have just heard of a 
new work, which I am extremely anxious to peruse.” 
“Take uy word for it,” said he, “ Mr. Wormley, 
we are too old to read books ; read men—they are 
the only volumes that we can peruse to advan- 
tage.” But Mr. Henry neglected neither. From 
his earliest youth he studied both with care, though 
his education was desaltory in the extreme. As 
early as most boys he had learned to read, write, 
and perform the ordinary tasks in arithmetic. At 
ten years of age he was taken home, and under 
the instruction of his father learned the elements 
of Latin and Greek. . 

Men of rare genius are generally fond of the 
extremes of existence—profound solitude or bois- 
terous glee. Such was the case with Henry. 
While yet a youth, he would spend protracted sea- 
sons in silent meditation, and then with phrenzied 
zeal would abruptly plunge into the greatest hi- 
larity. He was much addicted to field sports, but 
these were employed as the occasions of mental 
discipline, rather than for purposes of dissipation. 
He was habitually frugal, though constitutionally 
sanguine and impetuous. If he freely used the 
angle and the gun for pastime, he assiduously pon- 
dered some great theme, or deduced an argument 
while a superficial observer would scarcely have 
supposed him to be at the same time employed in 
pursuits so widely diversified. His violin, his flate, 
a few favorite books, habitual and critical study of 
mankind, frequent ramblings in the wild woods, and 
profound meditations by flowing streams, occupied 
the early years of his youth. The only science 
he loved was mathematics, and the book he most 
read, among uniuspired authors, was a translation 
of “the pictured Livy.” With respect to reading, 
his motto seems to have been, “ much, but not 
many.” He might.have adopted Hobbes’ opin- 
ion, “that if he had read as much as other men. 
he should have been as ignorant as they were.” 
But the books he did peruse, he digested thorough- 
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he was himself, a man self-developed,—he thought 
more than he read. 


By this kind of severe self-tuition amid the beau- 


ties and sublimities of nature, he cultivated a flex- 
ile majesty, a natural grandeur of soul, 
the artificial groves of the Academy, the polished 
pavements of the Portico, nor Grecian steeds con- 
strained with bit and curb, that listened to the harp 
of Orpheus, but the wild trees of unfrequented 
haunts, the rocks of deserts unadorned, and the un- 
tamed tigers of the wood. 


It was not 


When fifteen years old, Mr. Henry was placed 


behind the counter of a country store; but the 
hands destined to forge thunderbolts, were unskil- 
ful in measuring tape and hoarding worldly gains. 
Pegasus chafed in the contracted sphere, and strug- 
gled for escape. 
exalted excursions, however, he ruined the petty 
profits of the shop. 
he was married. 
was probablv an advantage in fact. 
him a secluded home of his own, a solace in peca- 
niary trials, and a restraint on vicious indulgence. 
Thus in lonely studies, healthful toils and domestic 
joys, he cultivated in deep obscurity the giant fac- 
ulties of his soul. 


By enlarging the domain of more 


At the early age of eighteen, 


This apparently indiscreet act 
It furnished 


“There have been those that from the deepest caves, 
And cells of night, and fastnesses, below 

The stormy clashing of the ocean-waves, 

Down, farther down than gold lies hid, have nursed 
A quenchless hope, and watch'd their time, and burst 
On the bright day, like wakeners from their graves !”’ 


Fortunately for our hero, he was endowed with 
a fine flow of elastic spirits; with a noble fortitude 
he braced himself boldly against every disaster of 
life. Mr. Jefferson made his acquaintance in the 
winter of 1759-60, and has left us the following 
impressions respecting him. ‘“ On my way to the 
college, I passed the Christmas holydays at Col. 
Dandridge’s in Hanover, to whom Mr. Henry was 
anear neighbor. During the festivity of the sea- 
son, 1 met him in society every day, and we he- 
came well acqaainted, although [ was much his 
janior, being then in my seventeenth year, and he 
a married man, His manners had something of 
coarseness in them; his passion was music, dan- 
cing, and pleasantry. He excelled in the last, and 
it attached every one to him. He had, a little be- 
fore, broken up his store, or rather it had broken 
him up; but his misfortunes were not to be traced, 
either in his countenance or conduct.” Says ano- 
ther cotemporary, “He would be pleased and cheer- 
ful with persons of any class or condition, vicious 
and abandoned persons only excepted ; he prefer- 
red those of character and talents, but would be 
amused with any who could contribute to his amuse- 
ment.” Habitual cheerfulness is doubtless a mighty 
auxiliary to the mind, and happy is he who can 





ly. He was not a thing made up of fragmen's,— 








rise above lowering storms and say, 
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“[ will dash these fond regrets to earth, 
E’en as an eagle shakes the cumbering rain 
From his strong pinion.” 


Afier a six weeks preparation, he obtained a 
license to praetice the law, being then twenty-four 
years of age, and almost entirely ignorant of the 
simplest forms of the profession he had embraced. 
lor these facts we are also indebted to Mr. Jeffer- 
son. In the Spring of 1760, he says, Mr. Henry 
““came to Williamsburg to obtain a license as a 
lawyer, and he called on me at college. He told 
me he had been reading law only six weeks. Two 
of the examiners, however, Peyton and John Ran- 
dolph, men of great facility of temper. signed his 
license with as much reluctance as their disposi- 
tions would permit them to show. Mr. Wythe ab- 
solutely refused, Robert C. Nicholas refused also 
at first; but, on repeated importunities and prom- 
ises of future reading, he signed. ‘These facts I 
had afterwards from the gentlemen themselves; 
the two Randolphs acknowledging he was very 
ignorant of the law, but that they perceived him to 
be a young man of genius, and did not doubt that 
he would soon qualify himself.” 

Henry was one of those who are “ victory-or- 
ganized,” and will ever “ find a way or make one.” 
The same rule applies to all such, as it was an- 
nouneed to the Directory by the principal in com- 
mand, when young Napoleon first began to display 
his astonishing power,—* Promote this young man, 
or he will promote himself.” 

For some time he was entirely unnoticed, but in 
his famous speech in the parson's cause, he at 
length began to engross public attention. As coun- 
sel for Mr. Dandridge, in a contested election, he 
made a brilliant harrangue on the rights of suff- 
rage. Such a burst of eloquence from so plain 
and humble a man, struck the popular mind with 
amazement, and at once made the speaker an ob- 
ject of universal respect. The incident is deseri- 
bed as follows, from the pen of Judge Tyler. It 
was the young advocate’s first appearance in the 
dignied and refined society at Williamsburg, then 
the seat of lordly arrogance and colonial power. 
“The proud airs of aristocracy, added to the dig- 
nified forms of that truly august body, were enough 
to have deterred any man possessing less firmness 
and independence of spirit than Mr. Henry. He 
was ushered with great ‘state and ceremony into 
the room of the committee, whose chairman was 
Col. Bland. Mr. Henry was dressed in very 
coarse apparel; no one knew any thing of him; 
and scarcely was he treated with decent respect 
by any one except the chairman, who could not do 
so much violence to his feelings and principles, as 
to depart, on any occasion, from the delicacy of the 
gentleman. But the general contempt was soon 
changed into as general admiration; for Mr. Hen- 
‘ry distinguished himself by a copious and brilliant 
display on the great subject of the rights of suff- 
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rage, superior to any thing that had been heard be- 
fore within those walls. It struck the committee 
with amazement, so that a deep and perfect silence 
took place during the speech, and not a sound but 
from his lips was to be heard in the room.” 

Let us at this point dwell a little on his personal * 
appearance and modes of address. 

In his youth, Mr. Henry was exceedingly indif- 
ferent to both costume and style, but as he rose in 
experience and influence, he became more refined. 
Through all vicissitudes, however, his personal 
appearance was wonderfully impressive. He was 
nearly six feet high; spare and raw-boned, with a 
slight stoop of his shoulders. His complexion was 
dark and sallow; his natural expression grave, 
thoughtful and penetrating. He was gifted with 
a strong and musical voice, often rendered doubly 
fascinating by the mild splendors of his brilliant 
blue eyes. When animated, he spoke with the 
greatest variety of manner and tone. It was ne- 
cessary to involve him in some great emergency 
in order to arouse his more sterling qualities, and 
then, to the surprise of himself as well as every 
body else, he would in the most splendid manner 
develop, 

“A treasure al] undreampt of ;—as the night 


Calls out the harmonies of streams that roll 
Unheard by day.” 


Gleams of passion interpenetrating the masses of 
his logic, rendered him a spectacle of delight to 
the friendly spectator, or of dread to his antagonist. 
He was careless in dress, and sometimes intention- 
ally and extravagantly awkward in movement ; but 
always, like the phosphorescent stone at Bologna, 
he was less rude than glowing. He could be ve- 
hement, insinuating, humorous, and sarcastic by 
turns, and to every sort of style he gave the high- 
est effect. He was an orator by nature, and of the 
highest class, combining all those traits of figure 
and intellect, action and utterance which have in- 
dissolubly linked his brilliant name with the his- 
tory of his country’s emancipation. 

The true orator is not the actor of his subject, 
but its organ. His spontaneous thunders burst 
forth from elements surcharged with the electric 
fire of intellectual enthusiasm. With him who 
has something to say, under the importance of 
which he trembles, and is anxious to disburden his 
sou! in the most direet and forcible manner, there 
will be no hollow wordiness, no gaudy decoration, 
no rhetorical sophisms, but a profound and mani- 
fest feeling of truth and honesty will gleam all over 
the speaker’s person and fork the lightnings of his 
eloquence. The inspiration will be profound, the 
thought will be lucid, and the action natural ; looks, 
gestures, and tones will be such 


“ As skill and graceful nature might suggest 
To a proficient of the tragic muse.” 


The ethereal splendors which burned through 
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Patrick Henry’s words, were not elaborated, spark 
by spark, in the laboratory of pedantic cloisters. 
It was in the open fields, under the wide cope of 
heaven, full of free, healthful and livid atmosphere, 
this oratorical Franklin caught his lightnings from 
gathering storms as they passed over him ; and he 
communicated his charged soul with electrical 
swiftness and effect. He was the incarnation of 
revolutionary zeal. He had absorbed into his sus- 
ceptible nature the mighty inspiration which breath- 
ed throughout the newly awakened and arousing 
world. He tempered and retempered his soul in 
boiling premeditations against tyranny, as the cutler 
tempers a sword by plunging it into water while 
yet red hot from the furnace. ‘The popular orator 
must be lucid if he would be influential. He must 
not be a metaphysician, an antiquarian, nor a pe- 
dant 


*‘ Plunged to the hilt in musty tomes and rusted in.” 


He cannot have too much learning, but he must 
show the edifice and not the scaffolding ; or rather 
he must show nothing, but let all be seen without 
effort. He may possess subtle schemes and recon- 
dite erudition, but these must be dragged from their 
obscurity into a full blaze of light. He may be 
skilful in fine theories and cumbered with much 
learning, but they must be rendered plain and promi- 
nent to common sense, or they have no claims to 
the honors of eloquence. That which cannot be 
invested with a blaze of imagination and made pal- 
pable to the public gaze is not a fit subject for the 
orator. It is not meant by this that in order to be 
comprehended by the general mind one must be 
superficial ; on the contrary, nothing so soon palls 
on the popular taste as shallowness, and nothing so 
soon disgusts as flippant uniformity. Affectation 
and common-place are as loathsome to the masses 
as to the most refined individuals ; and nothing will 
long interest them but deep thought in clear ex- 
pression, a compound of untameable vigor, and 
daring originality. Assembled multitudes are en- 
thralled by a style that is rich in meaning, vivid in 
color, and varied in tone; its*combinations must be 
bold, unexpected, clearly significant, pertinent to 
the topic in hand, and powerfully directed to one 


greatend. Then wi!l be realized the poet’s vis- 
ion— 


** Words potent as the fabled wizard’s oils, 
With the terrific smoothness of their fire 

Wide sheeting the hush’d ocean ; 

they spread 

Beyond the sphere of sound, th’ indignant brow, 
The stately waving of the arm discoursed, 
Flow'd argument from every comely limb; 

And the whole man was eloquence.” 





him to make the most successful use of such re- 

sources as he possessed. His great forte Jay in 

arguing questions of law, or in the defence of 
criminals before a jury. “ There, his intimate 

knowledge of human nature, and the rapidity as well 

as justness of his inferences, as to what was passing 

in the hearts of his hearers, availed him fully. The 

jury might be composed of entire strangers, yet he 

rarely failed to know them, man by man, before 

the evidence was closed. There was no studied 

fixure of features that could long hide the character 
from his piercing and experienced view. The 
slightest unguarded turn of countenance or motion 

of the eye let him at once into the soul of the man 

whom he was observing. Or, if he doubted whether 

his conclusions were correct from the exhibitions 
of countenance during the narration of evidence, 
he had a mode of playing a prelude as it were upon 
the jury, in his exordium, which never failed to 
‘ wake into life each silent string,’ and show him 
the whole compass as well as pitch of the instro- 

ment: and, indeed, (if we may believe all the con- 
current accounts of his exhibitions in the general 
court,) the most exquisite performer that ever 
‘swept the sounding lyre,’ had not a more sover- 
eign mastery over its powers than Mr. Henry had 
over the springs of feeling and thought that belong 
to a jury. There wasa delicacy, a taste, a felicity 
in the touch that was perfectly original, and with- 
out arival. His style of address, on these occa- 
sions, is said to have resembled very much that of 
the scriptures. Jt was strongly marked with the 
same simplicity, the same energy, the same pathos. 
He sounded no alarm; he made no parade to put 
the jury on their guard. It was all so natural, so 
humble, so unassuming, that they were carried im- 
perceptibly along, and attuned to his purpose, until 
some master tuuch dissolved: them into tears. His 
language of passion was perfect. There was no 
word ‘of learned length or thundering sound,’ to 
break the charm. It had almost all the stillness 
of solitary thinking. It was a sweet reverie, a de- 
licious trance. His voice, too, had a wonderful 
effect. He had a singular power of infusing it 
into a jury and mixing its tones with their nerves 
in a manner which it is impossible to describe 
justly; but which produced a thrilling excitement 
in the happiest concordance with his designs. No 
man knew so well as he did what kind of topics to 
urge to their understandings, nor what kind of simple 
imagery to present to their hearts. His eye, which 
he kept rivetted upon them, assisted the process of 
fascination, and at the same time informed him 
what theme to press, or at what instant to retreat, 
if by rare accident he tonched an anpropitions 
string. And then he had such an exuberance of 
appropriate thoughts, of apt illustrations, of appo- 
site images, and such a melodious and varied roll 





Mr. Henry's knowledge of legal science was 
quite limited, but his great natural sagacity enabled 





of the happiest words, that the hearer was never 
wearied by repetition, and never winced from an 
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apprehension that the intellectual treasures of the 
speaker would be exhausted.” * 

After Mr. Henry's death there was found among 
his papers one sealed, and endorsed as follows in his 
own hand-writing : * The within resolutions passed 
the honse of burgesses in May, 1765. They formed 
the first opposition to the Stamp Act, and the 
scheme of taxing America by the British Parlia- 
ment. All the colonies, either through fear, er 
want of opportunity to form an opposition, or from 
influeace of some kind or other, had remained si- 
tent. | had been for the first time elected a burgess 
a few vays before, was young, inexperienced, unac- 
quainted with the forms of the House, and the 
members that composed it. Finding the men of 
weight opposed to the opposition, and the com- 
mencement of the tax at hand, and that no person 
was likely to step forth I determined to venture. 
and alone, unadvised, and unassisted, on the blank 
leaf of an old law book, wrote the within. Upon 
offering them tothe House violent debates ensued. 
Many threats were uttered, and much abuse cast 
on me by the party for submission. After a long 
and warm contest the resolutions passed by a very 
small majority, perhaps of one or two only. The 
alarm spread throughout America with astonishing 
quickness, and the ministerial party were over- 
whelmed. The great point of resistance to British 
taxation was universally established in the colonies. 
This brought on the war, which finally separated 
the two countries, and gave independence to ours. 
Whether this will prove a blessing or a curse will 
depend upon the use our people make of the bles- 
sings which a gracious God hath bestowed on us. 
If they are wise they will be great and happy. If 
they are of a contrary character, they will be mis- 
erable. Righteousness alone can exalt them as a 
mation. Reader, whosoever thou art, remember 
this; and in thy sphere practice virtue thyself and 
encourage it in others. 

P. Henry.” 


The speech made by James Otis, in Boston, 
against * Writs of Assistance” made John Adams 
the orator. The eloquence of Patrick Henry, in 
the Colonial Assembly at Williamsburg, May 1765, 
created another college student, Thomas Jefferson, 
the patriot. ‘his great statesman was young when 
the orator whom he styled “ the magnificent child 
of nature” first appeared in public with his famous 
resolations against the stamp act, referred to iu his 
own record just quoted. “The debate,” to use 
Jefferson’s strong languaye, “ was most bloody,” 
but torrents of indomitable eloquence from Henry 
prevailed, and the resolutions were carried. 

Incidents which occurred during this famous de- 


* This outline, drawn by Mr. Wirt, ia a fine sketch of 
his own wonderful abilities, as well as those of his admired 
predecessor at the bar. 
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bate indicated new features in Mr. Henry’s ora- 
torical character. A remarkable instance proved 
that his power of self-control was as great as that 
of his habitual impetuosity. Like as a courser of 
high mettle and pure blood suddenly reined in, 
stands on his haunches with every nerve trembling, 
so he could arrest the impetuous course of his elo- 
quence and turn in a moment to reply to any per- 
tinent or impertinent interraption. The following 
illustration of this point is preserved to us by Mr. 
Jefferson. ‘I well remember the cry of ‘ treason’ 
by the speaker, echoed from every part of the 
House, against Mr. Henry. I well remember his 
pause, and the admirable address with which he 
recovered himself, and baffled the charge thus vo- 
ciferated.”” The allusion here is to that memorable 
exclamation of Mr. Henry: “ Cesar had his Bru- 
tus, Charles I. his Cromwell, and George I11.— 
* Treason,” cried the speaker, “ treason! treason!” 
echoed the House—“ may profit by the example,” 
promptly replied the orator, “if this be treason, 
make the most of it.” 

It seems to be a fandamental law, that moral 
courage should constitute the true basis of orator- 
ical success as well as personal honor. “ No slave 
can be eloquent,” says Longinus, and all literary 
history shows that the highest attainments can be 
secured only by the union of the most anshackled 
and uncorrupted qualities of head and heart. To 
think, vigorously and fearlessly to say what you 
think is the only way to be effective in the use of 
speech. .The faculty of profound and penetrating 
thought was a distinguishing feature in Henry’s 
mental character, and the boldness with which he 
expressed his opinions at the hazard of personal 
convenience was equally remarkable. Exalted 
sentiment was the informing soul which invested 
his person with an imposing grandeur ; but the no- 
bleness of his mien was enhanced by the perfect 
independence with which he employed his resources 
in defence of whatever he deemed essential to in- 
dividual integrity or the public weal. His mind 
was ardent and prolifie of illustrations; it threw off 
a profusion of beauties in its progress as naturally 
as a current of moltef iron glows and sparkles as 
it issues from the furnace. His eloquent soul was 
one of that elevated class that revels in the luxu- 
riance of splendid imagery, in every succeeding 
sentence changing its hue and form with Protean 
facility, throwing out something original at each 
remove, and generally terminating the brilliant 
chain with a link more magnificent than all the rest. 

Jefferson was present during the whole of the 
occasion alluded to above. [le stood in the door 
of communication between the House and the lobby, 
where he heard the whole of the violent discussion. 
Like the boy, John Adams, he thenceforth con- 
secrated himself to the service of his country. 
Scipio Africanas, while yet in his early youth, 
stood one day on a hill near Carthage and looked 
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down ona terrific battle-field where those veterans, 
Massanissa and Hamilear crushed through oppo- 
sing legions in the tug of war. This chance view 
gave direction to his life. But Adams and Jeffer- 
son, in the presence of Otis and Henry, were in- 
spired with loftier impulses and far nobler ends. 

On the fourth of September, 1774, the old con- 
tinental congress of the United States met for the 
first time at Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia. It is 
not our intention to dwell here on the wonderful 
effect produced by Mr. Henry's eloquence in that 
body in the opening of its solemn session. Neither 
at present do we more than simply allude to his still 
more extraordinary speech made in the convention 
of delegates which assembled on the 20th of March, 
1775, in the old church at Richmond, Virginia. 
Those were scenes of stupendous interest which 
we reserve for another article on The Batile-Fields 
of Early American Eloquence. 

Mr. Henry was actively employed in promoting 
the welfare of his country through a long series of 
years. In his habits of living he was severely 
temperate and frugal. He seldom drank any thing 
but water, and furnished his table in the most sim- 
ple manner. His morals were strict ; and, especi- 
ally in his mature life, as a christian he was very 
decided. 

Education among the Greeks was not effeminate. 
Themistocles says of himself that he had learned 
neither to tune the harp nor handle the lyre, but 
that he knew how to make a small and-inglorious 
city both powerful and illustrious. He could not 
sleep for the trophies of Miltiades. In his boyhood 
he shunned puerile sports, and spent his time in 
severe self-discipline. Having been a poor and 
disinherited child, he achieved the highest honors in 
Athens, and for a season controlled the destinies of 
the civilized world. In like manner, Patrick Henry 
won and worthily wore the most exalted honors. 
He collected the first corps of volunteers in the 
South after the battles of Lexington and Concord, 
and was first governor of his native commonwealth, 
which, by repeated reélections, he continued to rule 
until 1779. 

Probably no man ever passed through so Jong a 
series of public services with a reputation less tar- 
In the year 1794, he bade adieu to all 
professional toil, and retired to the bosom of his 
family, attended by the gratitude, confidence, ad- 
miration, and love of his country. 

“It is said that there stood in the court, before 
his door, a large walnut tree, under whose shade it 
was his delight to pass his summer evenings, sur- 
rounded by his affectionate and happy family, and 
by a circle of neighbors who loved him almost to 
idolatry. Here he would disport himself with all 
the careless gayety of infancy. Here, too, he 
would sometimes warm the bosoms of the old, and 
strike fire from the bosoms of his younger hearers, 
by recounting the tales of other times ; by sketch- 








ing, with the boldness of a master’s hand, those 
great historic incidents in which he had borne a 
part.” ‘Thus employed, io his sixtieth year, disease 
met him and began to waste away the mighty en- 
ergies of his body and mind. He sank rapidly, but 
in the placid confidence inspired by christian hopes, 
and on the sixth of June, 1799, a great man in 
Israel had fallen, Patrick Henry was no more. 

The great orator of Virginia, whose career we 
have so rapidly delineated, never worried his prey 
by darting on him javelins from afar; he advanced 
directly up with raised sledge and smote his victim 
between his two horns with a blow that felled him 
at once. The effective speaker will be more in- 
tent on striking with force than with elegance ; 
wholly absorbed in his great purpose, he will not 
stop to polish a phrase when he should compel his 
antagonist to fall. He will make his weapon keen 
rather than glittering. 

There are two kinds of eloquence. ‘The highest 
order flows directly from the soul, as from a peren- 
nial and prolific fountain. Its current is incessant 
and irresistible ; if opposed a moment, it accumu- 
lates its own chafing mass and will inevitably crush 
the obstacles by which it is impeded. The other 
multiplies its delicate threads around its object, 
betraying him into the meshes of a skilful net, by 
the fascination of a look, in the meantime strength- 
ening every tiny bond until the victim is secured 
and tortured to death by a thousand malignant 
stings. 

Henry's mind was not disciplined into symmetry 
by severe science, nor was it embellished with the 
decorations of classical learning; but massy frag- 
ments of original thought frequently appear in the 
progress of his speech, like shattered colonnades 
and broken statues, hurled from pedestal and base 
buried in common dust. He was richly endowed 
with that permeating imagination which gives vi- 
tality to the body-of thought, and which tnakes 
the fortune of every great master in the divine 
art of eloquence. He was imbued with that vehe- 
mence of conviction, that oratorical action, which 
modulates the tones and tinges the visage with 
irresistible power, and suggests to the rapt listener 
more than articulated language can express. His 
soul melted when he spoke, and there’ were tears 
in his voice which no heart could withstand. His 





argument grew luminous as it arose, like a majes- 
| tie tree on fire, and its combustion shone with a 
splendor inextinguishable and unexcelled. 

| The insipid prettiness of rhetorical mechanism 
‘no more resembles the soul of true eloquence, than 
the unconscious quiverings of galvanized muscles 
 siebiahie the spontaneous throhs of a living and 
‘impassioned heart. Sampson chose an uncouth 
‘weapon, but three hundred Philistines felt its 
‘force. 

It is necessary to bring into bold relief the nat- 


ural grandeur of things by simplicity of expression. 
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The orator must be familiar without vulgarity, 
original without eccentricity, natural and yet highly 
artistic,—in apparent carelessness ‘ snatching a 
grace beyond the reach of art,”—fluent in lan- 
guage, hut elaborate in thought, speaking at once 
to the instincts that are most profound, as well as 
those that are most superficial. Ordinarily, Hen- 
ry’s style was the natural current of his thought 
and glided along in limpid, glowing abundance, as 
if it reflected the still beams of the sun. But when 
some exciting crisis occurred, his speech became 
impetuous and rugged with scythes and daggers, 
like a Saxon war-chariot ; then his livid bolts shot 
off in every direction with the concussion of light- 
nings which in the same instant shine and kill. He 
drew the great masses of mankind closely around 
him by the exaltation of his sentiments; he held 
them still more enthralled by the simplicity of his 
language. 

The April shower is grateful to the soft herbage 
and the still snow falls gracefully to earth, but nei- 
ther of these produce strong impressions on the 
beholder. On the contrary, when rugged clouds, 
fringed with electric fires and buffeted by terrific 
winds, pour down piercing hail and torrent rain, 
intermingled with thunders that shake the skies 
and astound the earth, then do men tremble unbid- 
den in the presence of natural sublimity. 

Tradition and history speak in rapturous terms 
of Patrick Henry’s eloquence, and some of his 
speeches reported by cotemporaries substantiate 
his fame. But as well might one attempt to paint 
lightning with charcoal, as to delineate a soul like 
his in dull words. In order properly to appreciate 
his power, we 


—‘ Should have seen him in the Campus Martius,— 

In the tribunal,—shaking all the tribes 

With mighty speech. His words seemed oracles, 
That pierced their bosoms ; and each man would turn, 
And gaze in wonder on his neighbor's face , 
That with the like dumb wonder answer'd him: 
Then some would weep, some shout, some, deeper touch’d, 
Keep down the cry with motion of their hands, 
In fear but to have lost a syllable.” 


We should have seen him when he knew that he 
spoke under the shadow of the scaffuld,—when 
British cannon were booming in the north, and, 
standing in the outlawed assembly of Virginia, like 
a lion at bay, he caught the first cry of distress 
from Lexington and Bunker Hill,—with a gener- 
ous devotion that made no reserve and knew no 
fear,—with a voice solemn, tremulous with patri- 
otic rage, and swelling over the thrilled audience 
like a trumpet-call to arms, and with an eye flash- 
ing unutterable fire, he exclaimed—* Give me lib- 
erty, or give me death !” 


E. L. M. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Business having called us to Williamsburg, we took oc- 
casion to be present at the closing exercises of William 
and Mary College, on the 3rd and 5th of July. Of these, 
and of the appointment of Dr. Francis L. Hawkes, of 
New Orleans, as President, we had prepared a brief ac- 
count, accompanied with a few thoughts relating to “our 
Colleges in Virginia,”—all of whom we wish unbounded 
prosperity. 

But all that we had written has been excluded by the 
necessary arrangement of the matter of the present num- 
ber ; and we have only room for the following brief memo- 
rials of two whose loss has left an irreparable void in the 
spheres which they, adorned, and whose pens have given 
value and dignity, grace and beauty to the pages of the 
Messenger. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT DEW. 


At a meeting of “the Society of Alumni of William and 
Mary College,” held on Monday, the Sth day of July, 1847, 
the following preamble and resolutions were reported to 
the Society by Prof. Saunders, (Chairman of a Committee 
to draft a preamble and resolutions expressive of the feel- 
ings of the Society for the loss of Thomas R Dew, its 
late President,) and unanimously adopted. 

“ Since the last meeting of this Society it hath pleased 
an all-wise Providence to remove from this life, Thomas 
R. Dew, its late distinguished President, and at the same 
time President of William and Mary College; and it be- 
ing equally becoming in itself and grateful to our feelings 
to express in a formal manner our respect for his memory 
and our regret for his loss, be it therefore 


Resolved, That by the death of President Dew, this So- 
ciety was deprived of an eminent and efficient head, and 
its individual members of a cherished associate and friend. 


2. Resolved, That in him, this College lost an able, a 
faithful and a dignified Professor—his Country a loyal citi- 
izen, a pure Statesman and a profound philosopher, and 
Society a true, kind and courteous gentleman : in whom it 
was difficult to decide whether was most to be admired 
the expansion of his mind, the extent of his information, 
the rectitude of his purpose, the simplicity of his manners, 
or the goodness of his heart.” 


On motion of Prof. Millington, it was ordered that the 
Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger be requested 
to publish the foregoing preamble and resolutions. 

Ro. Saunpers, President. 

W. 5S. Peacuy, Secretary. 





Digep—June 3rd., of Consumption, Mrs. JANE TAY- 
LOE WORTHINGTON, wife of Dr. Francis A.Worth- 
ingion, of this city. ' 

The deceased was a daughter of the late Major Lomax 
of the U. S. Army, and formerly of Virginia. 

She was known to the public as a frequent and graceful 
writer for the Southern Literary Messenger and other pe- 
riodicals, in each of which she was distinguished both asa 
writer of Prose and Verse. With a highly cultivated In- 
tellect, and delicate Taste, she was qualified not only to 
adorn, but to soften and purify our native Literature. 

Accomplished in mind—and fitted to be useful as a wri- 
ter—she was no less wortby in all the qualities which con- 
stitute a Christian lady. Refined in manners—sensitive 
in feelings—alive to all the proprieties of life—and atten- 
tive to the minutest duties—she was unselfish in conduct, 
aud full of kindness towards others. Gradually wasting 
away, she was yet resigned—and, at the last hour, peace- 
fully glided from the presence of Earth, as we trust, to the 
brightness of Heaven.— Cincinnati Chronicle. 





